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Note. — The soheme of scansion adopted is that suggested by 
Professor Saintsbury. The feet are made up of single words, or words . 
which seem to fall naturally into groups. 
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Monosyllabic feet are also used. 



Rhythm in Prose illustrated from 
Authors of the Nineteenth Century 

THE nineteenth century has been one of the most briUiant 
periods of EngUsh Uterature, rich ahke in the amount of 
its beautiful poetry and in the variety of its harmonious 
prose. According to Mr. Pater, "it is, however, prose 
which has asserted itself as the special and privileged artistic faculty of 
the present day," and so the study of Rhythmic Prose has now become 
important. Those who study it from this point of view will find that 
the attempt to analyse the rhythm of different styles will enable them 
to distinguish and appreciate more clearly the effects aimed at by the 
authors. Until recently no elaborate criticism of prose rhythm has 
appeared, the neglect being due probably to the greater interest which 
poetry has generally aroused in lovers of literature. But since 
Professor Saintsbury has done so much to show us the way, there is no 
longer any excuse for being indifferent on the score of the difficulty of the 
subject. It is also a very necessary and useful exercise in order to 
correct the tendency of modern journalism to ignore harmonious 
composition. 

It is not easy to give a definition of rhythmic prose, because it is the 
ear alone which can hear and recognise its music. But it may be 
distinguished from poetry as a form of composition which is not bound 
by the Umitations of some special metre, but is the harmonious com- 
bination of many. Poetry may be likened to a melody which is 
distinctly heard, and which obeys certain rules of time and accent. 
Rhythmic prose can be compared to harmony, where many sounds 
blend and resolve in ways which the ear does not foUow so readily. 

"Rhythmic prose" must also be distinguished from "plain" 
prose, which has little or no melody, because numbers of words are 
grouped together without bearing any special emphasis. There seems 
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to be no better way of analysing the rhythm of prose than by attempt- 
ing to scan it as Professor Saintsbury has done. Several of the ancients 
seem to have adopted this method, and some reference to the sugges- 
tions they made may be useful in the examination of modern English 
prose. 

Aristotle said that prose must be neither " emmetric " nor 
" arrhythmic," that is to say, that while it should not be written in one 
continuous metre, yet it should not be devoid of rhythm. He con- 
sidered the pseon or four-syllabled foot to be the base-rhythni. ■ 
Demetrius thought there should be more variety. Dionysius went 
further and declared that no rhythm whatsoever should be banished 
from " unmetred " composition, and in this respect modern English 
prose agrees with Dionysius. 

The following important remarks were made by Quintilian, viz., 
" that the appearance of an entire verse in prose is the ugliest fault of 
all, that even part of one risks inelegance, and still, actual verses often 
escape us without our perceiving them," and, '' though the whole body 
and course of prose is pervaded by number, and we cannot even speak 
except in longs and shorts, the materials of feet, yet prose must, above 
all, be varied in composition," and " no system will be good if it go 
always on the same feet." Many writers of modern prose, such as 
Ruskin, Coleridge, and Wilham Morris, have frequently introduced 
blank verses and fragments of other metres, but with such skill that 
they added to the beauty of their compositions. 

Cicero, being an orator, paid great attention to the end of his 
sentences. This care for cadence is also to be observed in modern 
rhetorical writers such as Burke, Mackintosh, and Macaulay. 

Longinus was one of the favourite authors studied in the eigh- 
teenth century, and possibly influenced Hurd and Mason, the only 
two Enghsh writers who seem to have made rhythm in prose a special 
study, until quite recently. Longinus appreciated the power which 
harmonious rhythm has in raising style, but he held that the introduc- 
tion of pyrrhics, trochees, and double trochees gave a " tripping " 
effect which was degrading. From these remarks it may be gathered 
that a definite metrical effect in prose ought to be avoided, but that 
rhythm must not be banished, and that the secret of its beauty lies in 
the variety of its melody. 

The prose of the nineteenth century shows a most remarkable 
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variety of rhythm. It is unlike French prose in this respect, that 
whereas French sentences may begin pr end emphatically and are 
monotonous in the middle, the best English prose has an undulating 
movement all through, which now gives a cumulative effect, now dies 
away in a musical close. 

How has this been brought about ? It cannot be dismissed as . 
accidental. The changes through^ which the language has passed 
must be taken into consideration, and it is probably here that the 
explanation is to be found. The synthetic character of Anglo-Saxon 
made trochaic and dactylic runs the principal feature of its prose and 
poetry, and gave monotony to the rhythm of phrase and sentence. It 
is true that a certain variety was attained by the formation of com- 
pounds and the tendency to introduce those curious ornaments of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry called " Kennings," in order to avoid using the 
same word again. This characteristic has survived in the use of 
synonyms in modern prose which have a special influence on rhythm. 
But this is not all. In the Middle English period large numbers of 
French words were brought into the language. As they were accented 
on the last syllable they introduced an iambic or anapestic rhythm 
into EngUsh prose. Later on, some of them, such as " access," " pro- 
cess," " exile," " edict," received the English accentuation, but before 
this change occurred, Anglo-Saxon and French rhythm had combined 
to make new and longer feet. This blending of the two rhythms made 
possible the alternation of a rising and falling rhythm, and caused that 
undulating movement which constitutes the beauty of our best prose. 
Anglo-Saxon words also changed their accent through the loss of 
intermediate syllables and inflections, and many became monosyllabic. 
The use of monosyllables in EngHsh is worthy of special attention. 
A particular stress on a monosyllable often makes it a pivot on which 
a clause can be neatly turned, or it can form a satisfactory close to a 
long period. 

It is in Malory's " Morte d'Arthur " that this undulation of rhythm 
and the use of many monosyllables is to be found. There is a remark- 
able instance of a modern author, William Morris, whose prose 
romances not only reflect the spirit of the Middle Ages, but echo the 
music of the rhythm of Malory, one of the best writers of melodious 
prose in his century. 

The French words brought into the EngUsh language in this period 
had another function to perform. They helped to provide many of 
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the synonyms which have materially assisted in the construction of 
modern prose by giving balance to sentences, and so adding to the 
subtlety and variety of their rhythm. Sir Walter Raleigh has 
pointed out that there are no synonyms, that is to say, there are no 
two words with exactly the same shade of meaning ; but many words 
have acquired such richness of meaning that the use of them by a 
skilled writer calls up several allied ideas in the mind of the reader, 
arrests his attention, and gives a new turn to the rhythm of the passage 
in which they occur. 

In the fifteenth century, when prose became self-conscious and 
there was a definite striving to improve the language by scholars Uke 
Berners and Fisher, the number of synonyms was largely increased by 
the use of " learned " or " ink-horn " terms. Synonyms were used not 
only in couples, but in triplets and even foursomes. The tendency to 
exaggeration was corrected by Ascham and Hooker, who directed their 
efforts towards writing a plain style. The results were good. In the 
sixteenth century the Bible, the greatest masterpiece of English 
literature in the ornate style, was produced. In it are to be found 
parallelism, balance, and antithesis, and a varied use of synonyms, 
together with marvellous melody. Its influence on EngUsh literature 
is incalculable. Ruskin, one of the greatest writers of symphonic prose 
in the nineteenth century, is said to have read aloud two chapters every 
day to his mother from his childhood, so that he was well accustomed to 
the beauty of its rhythm. The English Book of Common Prayer is 
another great masterpiece in the same style, and its euphony has been 
reproduced in the nineteenth century by Christina Rossetti's beautiful 
Collects. 

Modern prose may be divided into three kinds : the " Plain," the 
" Standard " and the " Ornate." The seventeenth century furnished 
the nineteenth with models of the "plain " and the "ornate." De 
Quincey, Coleridge, and Pater admired and studied the writings of Sir 
Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor, the greatest examples of the 
' ' ornate ' ' prose. Dryden was the great model f or " plain' ' prose, which 
is often conversational in tone, and does not admit of much rhythm. 
Sydney Smith and Matthew Arnold are the best-known writers of this 
style in the nineteenth century. But the imitators of Dryden in the 
eighteenth century, not having his genius, degraded his style, and it 
required the utmost efforts of three reformers to restore it. Johnson, 
Burke, and Gibbon each contributed in his own way to raise "plain" 
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prose to what is known as the " standard " or " Georgian " style, 
which is less symphonic than the elaborate prose of Sir Thomas 
Browne or De Quincey, and more dignified and rhythmical than that of 
Dryden or Sydney Smith. The first and the best master of " standard " 
prose in the nineteenth century was Southey. 

It is not improbable that the mock-heroic prose of Swift, and the 
flamboyant .romances of Horace Walpole and Mrs. RadcUffe, exer- 
cised some influence on the rhythm of nineteenth-century prose. 
The rhythmic value of dreams and phantasies became of consider- 
able importance as the century rolled onwards. Enough has been 
said for the present to indicate something of the models which were 
ready to hand, and to show that the nineteenth century was the heir 
of the ages in rhythmic prose as in other arts. 

Although the way had been thus prepared to a certain extent, there 
is much that is new and original in nineteenth-century prose and in 
its rhythm. The century is to be distinguished above all others for 
the great widening of thought and interest it has witnessed. There 
was a corresponding increase in literature, and for many reasons, as 
Mr. Pater has told us, imaginative prose was found to be the best 
vehicle of expression.. Science, and German metaphysics, brought in 
a flood of new words which had to be assimilated by literature for its 
own use. The advance of pictorial art created a new phraseology, 
and mystical theology made its contribution to the resources of the 
language. Hence it is that the nineteenth century is as remarkable for 
its prose as for its poetry, and the possibility of writing with imagination 
to the accompaninient of a new verbal music has been proved over 
and over again. 

Let us now examine some of the prose of the first half of the 
•century, and first, the prose of the poets. Wordsworth's campaign on 
behalf of poetic diction opened a wider field to poetry, and possibly to 
prose also. His example perhaps stimulated others to show that there 
was less difference between the language of poetry and imaginative prose 
than many were willing to beheve. Wordsworth's own prose was not of 
a very poetical type. Much of it was controversial in tone, and did not 
lend itself readily to great flights. The " Tract on the Convention of 
Cintra " is, however, an exception, for it is full of dignity and pas- 
sionate eloquence. The following passage is taken from it, and a 
portion of it is scanned to show how the rhythm of prose differs from 
that of poetry. 
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" But, / it is a belief / propagated / in books, / and which passes / currently / ' 
among / talking / men / as part / 5,f their familiar / wisdom / that the hearts / 
of the many/3,re con- /stitutionaliy /weak ; /that they do languish / and are 
slow /to answer /to the requisitions / of things. / 1 entreat / those who Sxe/, 
in this delusiSn / to look / behind them / and about them / for the evidence / , 
of experience. / Now this / rightly / understood /not only / gives no / suppSrt / ' 
to any / such belief / but proves / that the truth / is in direct / opposition / to 
it./ The history / of all ages ;/ tumults / after tiimults ;/ wars,. / foreign / or ■ 
civil, /with short/or withn6breathing-/spaces, /from generation /to generation ;/» 
wars — / why / and wherefore ? / Yet with courage, / with perseverance, / with self- ' 
sacrifice, / with enthusiasm / — with cruelty / driving / forward / the cruel many / 
from its own /terrible /nakedness, / and attracting / the more benign /by the 
accompaniment / of s6me shadow / which seems / to sanctify it ; / the senseless 
weavmg / and interweaving / of factions / — vanishing / and reviving / and pierc- 
ing / each other / like the Northern / Lights ; / public / commotions, / and those / 
in the bosom / of the individual ; / the long / calenture / to which / the Lover / 
is sflbject ; / the blast, / like the blast / of the desert, /which sweeps / perennially / 
through a frightful / solitude / of its own /making /in the mind /of the Gamester ; / 
the slowly / quickening / but ever / quickening / descent / of appetite / down 
which /the Miser /is propelled ; /'the agony and cleaving, oppression of grief;- 
the life-distemper of ambition ; these inward existences and the visible and 
familiar occurrences of daily life in every town and village ; the patient curiosity, 
and contagious acclamations of the multitude in the streets of the city and within 
the walls of the theatre ; a procession or a rural dance ; a hunting or a horse- 
race ; a flood or a fire ; rejoicing and ringing of bells for an unexpected gift of 
good fortune or the coming of a foolish heir to his estate ; — these, demonstrate 
incontestably that the passions of men (I mean) the soul of sensibility in the 
heart of men — in all quarrels, in all contests, in all quests, in all delights, in all 
employments which are either sought of men or thrust upon them — do im- 
measurably transcend their obiects." 

There is a grand sweep about this passage which carries one on 
unwearied to the end. It belongs to the eighteenth century in style 
and rhythm, and resembles the writings of Burke, containing a thought 
expressed with illustration and emotion, which factors the great 
orator professed to introduce into his work always. The principal 
feature of this style is the balance and antithesis of clauses and sen- 
tences which are now drawn out at great length, now pulled in like a 
telescope. This rhetorical construction produces a rhythm of its own, 
swelling out and then subsiding. 

The attempted scansion of a part of this passage shows how varied 
prose rhythm is when contrasted with poetry. There is no sentence 
which sounds Uke blank verse, not because such arrangements of words 
are not to be found in blank verse, but because in prose they receive a 
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different accent. It will be noticed that not more than two successive 
feet, according to the method of scansion adopted here, are aUke. The 
variety of different groups of words is remarkable. Take, for instance, 
the following phrases : 

" - . . in all quarrels /in all contests /in all quests /in all delights I'm all 
emplpyments, / which axe either / sought of men ■/ or thrust / upon them / '" 

With the exception of the .first two phrases no group of words has the 
same accentuation ; the third, fourth, and fifth groups have respectively 
three, four, and five syllables, hence they swell out in a manner which 
is very effective. Such combinations are often found in prose, and 
form one of the chief beauties of prose-rhythm. Other examples 
in this extract are : 

"... and those /in the bosom / of the individual / " 

"... to look / behind them / and about them / for the evidence / 5f 
experience. / " 

There are also examples of couples of successive f.eet containing the 
same accents, in the order of AB : AB. This seems to be one of the 
special features of prose-rhythm, amounting almost to a metrical device. 
Example : 

" the slowly / quickening / but ever / quickening / " 

Alhteration is added as an ornament in rhythmic prose, as in this 
passage : 

" a hunting or a horse-race ; a flood or a ftre ; rejoicing and ringing." 

Long words present some dif&culty in scansion, and must be either 
divided into two feet or slurred over in a group of six or seven syllables : 
they have a good effect in rhythm, especially at the end of a long 
period. There are one or two instances in this extract : 

" the hearts / of the man 5^ / are constitutionally / weak / " 
" do /immeasurably /transcend /their objects. /■" 

They may be compared to a run of grace notes in music, which end on a 
long emphatic note. There are some important monosyllables which 
help to sustain the rhythm of the long sentence ; for instance, the 
repetition of "wars," "with" and "in all"; also the emphatic "these" 
summing up the numerous clauses, and " do " in the sentence " do 
immeasurably transcend their objects." This use of monosyllables is 
a well-known rhetorical device. The insertion of a parenthesis in oiie 
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sentence seems to spoil the rhythm a little. This would be avoided 
by omitting the words " I mean," which cause a jolt such as a cyclist 
experiences when his wheel encounters an unexpected stone. The pas- 
sage is, however, a masterpiece of impassioned prose of the rhetorical 
rather than the poetic style. 

Coleridge's prose belongs to a very different category. He wrote 
much which belongs entirely to the "standard" style; but in his 
earlier prose, such as the "Anima Poetae," he was more poetical. 
Indeed, he was an innovator in prose as well as in poetry, and his 
emotional and descriptive pieces are not unUke Ruskin. The following 
extract, taken from the " Friend," was prefixed by Coleridge to a poem 
of Wordsworth's called " The Growth of Genius from Influences of 
Natural Objects," a well-known passage printed subsequently in the 
"Prelude," describing the joys of skating, Coleridge anticipates 
Ruskin in points of style and rhythm. 

" The whole lake at Ratzeburg is one mass of thick transparent ice — a spot- 
less mirror of nine miles in extent ! The lowness of the hills which rise from the 
shores of the lake precludes the awful sublimity of Alpine scenery, yet compensates 
for the want of it by beauties of which this very lowness is a necessary condition. 
Yester-moming I saw the lesser lake completely hidden by mist ; but the moment 
the sun peeped over the hill, the mist broke in the middle and in a few seconds 
stood divided, leaving a broad road all across the lake ; and between these 'two 
walls of mist the sunlight burnt upon the ice, forming a road of golden fire in- 
tolerably bright : and the mist walls themselves partook of the blaze in a multi- 
tude of shining colours. This is our second frost. About a month ago, before 
the thaw came on, there was a storm of wind ; during the whole night, such were 
the thunders and howling of the breaking ice that they have left a conviction on 
my mind that there are sounds more sublime than any sight can be, more 
absolutely suspending the power of comparison and more utterly absorbing the 
mind's self-consciousness in its total attention to the objects working upon it. 
Part of the ice which the vehemence of the wind had shattered was driven shore- 
ward and froze anew. On the evening of the next day at sunset, the shattered 
ice, thus frozen, appeared of a deep blue and in shape like an agitated sea ; 
beyond this, the water that ran up between the great islands of ice which had 
preserved their masses entire and smooth,' shone of a yellow-green ; but all these 
scattered ice-islands themselves were of an intensely bright blood colour — they 
seemed blood and light in union I On some of the largest of these islands, the 
fishermen stood pulling out their immense nets through the holes made in the ice 
for this purpose, and the men, their net-poles, and their huge nets were a part of 
the glory ; say rather, it appeared as if the rich crimson light had shaped itself 
into these forms, figures and altitudes to make a glorious vision, in mockery of 
earthly things." 
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■ The rhythm of this passage is quieter in tone than that of the 
" Convention of Cintra." But it is beautifully modulated ; there is 
no jolt in sound or sense. There are not many long words, and they 
fall into smaller groups than in the previous extract. In some ways it 
might be paralleled from eighteenth-century hterature. It is not 
unlike Gray's " Letters," but there are some points which are new and 
characteristic of the nineteenth century. 

Such expressions as " the ice . . . appeared of a deep blue," " the 
water . . ■. shone of a yellow-green, "are not often found in eighteenth- 
century writers ; but they came more frequently into use as the nine- 
teenth century grew older, and occur in Ruskin and his imitators. 
Another interesting point is the tendency to introduce blank verses, 
which are also found constantly in Ruskin 's prose, but which in both 
writers are skilfully embedded in the sentences in which they occur, 
so that they pass unnoticed. Lines which suggest blank verse are : 

" Leaving / a bro^d / ro4d all / across / the 14ke / " 
" Aboiit / a m6ntli / ago / before / the thiw / " 

A slight alteration in the following sentence shows how Coleridge 
just missed not only metre, but rhyme : 

" between / these . . . walls / of mist / the strong / svuilight / 
burnt / upon / the ice / forming / a road / 
Of gold / en fire / intol / erab / ly bright / " 

Vowel contrast, such as occurs in the chief accented syllables of the 
last line, is a beauty found in the more elaborate prose. In this case 
it is the " o " followed by " i " twice which makes the contrast. There 
are many other instances of vowel music ; for example, the contrast 
in "bright blood colour " followed by "blood and light in union." 
Also in the words, "thick transparent ice," and "glorious vision in 
mockery." Notice also the repetition of broad vowels in : 

" a broad road all across the lake." 

There are some tuneful cadences : 

■■ and their hflge ngts / were a part / 6f the glory / " 

Here an anapest joins together two beautiful and difficult feet, the 
ionic a minore and the third paeon. In the next cadence a paeon is 
followed by a different foot three times, like a chord resolved in different 
ways, and falls finally to a single monosyllable : 
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" and altitudes / to make / a glorious / vision / 
in mockery /of earthly /things." 

The following extract is part of the famous prose gloss added to 
the "Ancient Mariner." It is worthy of study, because although it 
was written in the margin to explain the poem, there is a continuous 
flow of rhythm : 

" Th6 wedding Guest / feareth / that a Spirit /is talking /t6 him./ But 
the ancient / Mariner / assureth him / of his bodily /life / and proceedeth /t6 
relate / his horrible / penance. / He despiseth / the creatures / of the calm./ 
And envieth / that they / should live, / and so many / lie dead./ But the curse / 
liveth / fCr him / in the eye / of the dead men . / In his loneliness / and fixedness / 
hS yearn eth /towards /the journeying /Moon, /and the stars /that still sojourn / 
yet still / move onward ; / and everywhere / the bliie sky / belongs to them,- / and 
is their / appointed / rest, / and their native / country / and their own /natural / 
home, / which they enter / unannounced / as lords / that are certainly / ex- 
pected / and yet / there is a silent / joy / at their arrival. / By the light / of the 
Moon / he beholdeth / God's creatures / of the great calm, / their beauty and 
their happiness./ He blesseth them /in his heart./ The spell / begins / td 
break. / By grace / of the holy / MSther / the ancient /Mariner/is refreshed / with 
rain./ He heareth /sounds / and seeth /strange sights / and cSmmotions /in 
the sky / and the element. / The bodies / 6f the ship's crew / are inspired / and 
the ship / moves / on ; / biit not / by the souls / of the men, / nor by demons / of 
earth / or middle air, / but / by a blessed / troop / of angelic / spirits, /sent down / 
by the invocation /of the guardian /saint. / The 16 esbme /spirit /from the 
South-pole / carries on / the ship / as far as / the Line / in obedience / to the 
angelic / troop, / but still / requireth / vengeance. / The Polar / Spirit's / f ell6w / 
demons / the invisible / inhabitants / of the elements / take part / in his wrong ; / 
and two / of them / relate / one / to the other / that penance / long / and heavy y 
f6r the ancient / Mariner / hath been accorded /to the Polar / Spirit /wh5 
retiimeth / southward." 

The rhythm of this extract is quite different from that of 
the previous one, but no less musical. It is prose of a different 
character, far less diffuse. This is due doubtless to the recurrence of 
the same feet and combinations of feet, especially to the use of the 
present tense ending in -eth, which generally makes an amphibrach ; 
for example : he heareth : he blesseth : despiseth. Groups of 
syllables accented thus (----) frequently occur,, followed by an 
amphibrach and an anapest or iamb : 

" that a spirit / is talking / to him / " 
" he despiseth I the creatiires / of the calm / " 

There are also fragments of metre, such as : 
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" the spell / begins / 15 break / " 
" The / Polar / Spirit's / fellow / demons / " 

The last sentence might be blank verse, but it is skilfully concealed 
because of the different emphasis which the words receive in prose : 

"... that penance long 
And heavy for the ancient Mariner 
Hath been accorded to the Polar Spirit 
Who retumeth southward . . " 

Another sentence is noticeable for vowel music and the sequence 
of feet : 

" he yeameth / towards / 
the journey /ing Moon / " 

The result is that the prose gloss reads almost like a song, yet it is not 
metrical in the sense that poetry is. 

Coleridge wrote sometimes like Jeremy Taylor, whom he admired 
very much. Like him, he would illustrate moral truths from nature ; 
and such descriptions admitted of being drawn out at considerable 
length without causing any confusion of thought in the mind of the 
r.eader, and always gave stateliness and beauty to the rhythm of the 
whole. The following sentence is an example of this kind of prose ; 
it is taken from a dissertation on " Magna est Veritas et praevalebit." 

"The truth-haters of every future generation will call the truth-haters of the 
preceding age by their true names : for even these the stream of time carries 
onward. In fine, truth considered in itself, and in the effects natural to it, may 
be conceived as a gentle spring or water-source, warm from the genial earth, and 
breathing up into the snow-drift that is piled over and around its outlet. It 
turns the obstacle into its own form and character, and as it makes its way in- 
creases its stream. And should it be arrested in its course by a chilling season, 
it suffers delay, not loss, and waits only for a change in the wind to awaken and 
again roll onwards." 

Coleridge, like many other writers of his century, was a master of 
ordinary "standard" proseas well as of the more poetical variety. He 
was the principal writer of this group of poets, who attempted rhyth- 
mical elaboration of prose at the beginning of the century. But his 
later works are generally in the " standard" style, of which the follow- 
ing, taken from his " Lectures on Shakespeare," is a good example : 

" I have previously had occasion to speak at large on the subject of the three 
unities of Time, Place and Action, as applied to the drama in the abstract and to 
the particular stage for which Shakespeare wrote, as far as he can be said to have 
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written for any stage but that of the universal mind. I hope I have in some 
measure succeeded in demonstrating that the former two, instead of being rules, 
were mere inconveniences attached to the local peculiarities of the Athenian 
drama ; — ^that the last alone deserved the name of a principle and that in the 
preservation of this unity Shakespeare stood pre-eminent. Yet instead of unity 
of action, I should greatly prefer the more appropriate though scholastic and 
uncouth words, ' homogeneity and propprtionateness and totality of interest,' 
expressions which involve the distinction between the shaping skill of mechiinical 
talent, and the creative, productive life-power of inspired genius. In the former 
each pairt is separately conceived and then by a succeeding act put together, not 
as watches are made for wholesale — (for there each part supposes a pre-conception 
of the whole in some mind) — but more like pictures on a motley screen. Whence / 
arises /the harmony /that strikes us /in the wildest /natiiral /landscapes — / 
in the relative / shapes / of rocks, / the harmon j? / of colours / in the heaths, / 
ferns, and lichens, / the leaves / of the beech / and 5ak, / the stems, / and rich 
brown / branches / of the birch / and other / mountain / trees / var^mg / from 
verging / autiimn / to returning / spring — / compared with / the visiial / effect / 
from the greater / number / of artificial / plantations ? / — From this, that the 
natural landscape is effected, as it were, by a single energy modified ah intra in 
each component part. And as this is the particular excellence of Shakespearian 
drama generally, so is it especially characteristic of the ' Romeo and Juliet.' " 

A part of the passage is scanned where the writer rises into the 
higher regions of poetic prose. It is characteristic of nineteenth-century 
authors to change from "standard" prose to more elaborate passages, 
which are known as " purple patches." They are found more especially 
in critical essays, such as Hazlitt and Swinburne wTote. In the last 
sentence of the passage just quoted there is great variety of rhythm 
which the scansion clearly shows : no two clauses are ahke, and the 
first one is an exarhple of ascending and descending grades of feet : 

" whence / ajises / the harmony / that strikes iis / 
5n the wildest /natural /landscapes / " 

Shelley wrote some very good prose, but it approximates nearer 
to the "standard" than to the "ornate" style. ThefoUowing is one 
of the best specimens ; it is taken from the essay on " A Defence of 
Poetry " : 

" Poets are not only subject to these experiences as spirits of the most refined 
organisation, but they can colour all that they combine with the evanescent hues 
of this ethereal world ; a word, a trait in the representation of a scene or a passion, 
will touch the enchanted chord, and reanimate, in those who have ever experienced 
these emotions, the sleeping, the cold, the buried image of the past. Poetry thus 
makes immortal all that is best and most beautiful in the world ; it arrests the 
vanishing apparitions which haunt the inter-lunations of life, and veiling them, 
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or in language or in form, sends them forth among mankind, bearing sweet news 
of kindred joy to those with whom their sisters abide — abide because there is no 
portal of expression from the caverns of the spirit which they inhabit into the 
universe of things. Poetry redeems from decay the visitations of the divinity in 
man. 

" Poetry turns all things to loveliness ; it exalts the beauty of that which is 
most beautiful and it adds beauty to that which is most deformed ; it marries 
exultation and horror, grief and pleasure, eternity and change ; it subdues to 
union under its light 5roke all irreconcilable things. It transmutes all that it 
touches, and every form moving within tlie radiance of its presence is changed by 
wondrous sympathy to an incarnation of the spirit which it breathes : its secret 
alchemy turns to potable gold the poisonous waters which flow from death 
through life ; it strips the veil of familiarity from the world, and lays bare the 
naked and sleeping beauty, which is the spirit of its forms." 

The rhythm of this extract is different from those quoted from 
Coleridge. The use of a word like " inter-lunations " is not very 
pleasing in sound. Sometimes the sequence of words seems to interfere 
with the flow of the rhythm ; for example, " the sleeping, the cold, 
the buried image of the past," .which would be more musical if it were 
written thus, " the cold, the sleeping, the buried image of the past " ; 
and the repetition of " abide " checks the rhythm rather too much. 
But no fault can be found in the melody of the second paragraph, and 
one sentence, 

" Poetry / turns all things / to loveliness / " 
is particularly beautiful, the words seeming to fall naturally into three 
feet, each succeeding the previous one in length. 

Southey, who was not so great a poet as the other members of this 
group, exceeded them all in the amount of prose he produced. He did 
not, however, attempt elaborate prose-rhythm, so for the present we 
may leave him. 

Sir Walter Scott is also greater as a prose writer than as a poet. 
In his voluminous works he did not aim at " ornate " style, but he often 
attained rhythm of a considerable degree of merit. It cannot be 
denied that much of his writing was careless, as of a man who wrote in 
haste. Many passages, however, can be quoted where the interest of 
the subject is so heightened that his prose becomes harmonious and 
delightful. This is often the case in dramatic passages, such as the 
interview of Jeannie Deans with Queen Catherine, the withering scorn 
and passion displayed by Meg MerriUes when she cursed her persecutor, 
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and the clear, straightforward narrative of " Wandering Willie's Tale;" 
In this inimitable ghost story, which is unfortunately too long to 
quote, there are no involved constructions or superfluous sentences, and 
this is one of the secrets of good rhythm. It should be contrasted with 
the eloquent speech of the young barrister, Alan,'when first called to 
plead in the courts, or with the following tender description of " Green 
Mantle " : 

" Such being my feelings, conceive how they must have been excited when, 
Uke a beam upon a cloud, I saw this uncommonly beautiful girl enter the apart- 
ment in which they were dancing ; not, however, with the air of an equal, but 
that of a superior, come to grace with her presence the festival of her dependents. 
The old man and woman attended, with looks as sinister as hers were lovely, like 
two of the worst winter months waiting upon bright-eyed May." 

The gracefulness of the similes in this quotation gives spring and 
lightness to the rhythm of the whole. Many such beauties of varying 
light and shade might be found in Sir Walter Scott's novels, but two 
passages from " Ivanhoe " must suffice to show the variety of melody 
which changes with the subject. The first passage relates the death 
of Ulrica in the flames of the Castle of Front de Boeuf : 

" The fire was spreading rapidly through all parts of the castle, when Ulrica, 
who had first kindled it, appeared on a turret, in the guise of one of the ancient 
furies, yelling forth a war-song, such as was of yore raised on the field of battle by 
the scalds of the yet heathen Saxons. Her long dishevelled grey hair flew back 
from her uncovered head ; the inebriating delight of gratified vengeance con- 
tended in her eyes with the fire of insanity ; and she brandished the distaff which 
she held in her hand, as if she had been one of the Fatal Sisters who spin and 
abridge the thread of human life. . . . 

" The towering flames now surmounted every obstruction and rose to the 
evening skies one huge and burning beacon, seen far and wide through the 
adjacent country. Tower after tower crashed down with blazing roof and 
rafter ; and the combatants were driven from the court-yard. The vanquished, 
of whom very few remained, scattered and escaped into the neighbouring wood. 
The victors, assembling in large bands, gazed with wonder, not unmixed with 
fear, upon the flames, in which their own ranks and arms glanced dusky red. 
The maniac figure of the Saxon XJlrica was for a long time visible on the lofty 
stand she had chosen, tossing her arms abroad with wild exultation, as if she 
reigned empress of the conflagration which she had raised. At length with a 
terrific crash the whole turret gave way, and she perished in the flames which had 
consumed her tyrant. An awful pause of horror silenced each murmur of the 
armed spectators who, for the space of several minutes, stirred not a finger, save 
to sign the cross. The voice of Locksley was then heard — ' Shout, yeomen ! 
The den of tyrants is no more ! ' " 
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Immediately following this stirring passage in the next chapter 
comes this paragraph, in which the music of the rhythm is modulated 
to a sweeter note : 

" The daylight / had dawned / upon the glades / of the oak /forest. / The 
green boughs / glittered / with all /their pearls /of dew./ The hind /led her 
fawn / from the covert / of high fern / to the more / open / walks / of the green- 
wood, / and no huntsman / was there / 16 watch / or intercept / the stately / hart / 
as he paced / at the head / of the antlered / herd. / " 

The rhythm of these two extracts is quite different. The latter has 
been divided into feet by bars to show how even and similar the groups 
of words are. The whole is smooth and quiet because the feet are 
short, and there is little variety in them. The passage preceding it is 
full of fire and vigour. It is a vivid picture of a terrible scene, and owes 
something, perhaps, to the romances of the flamboyant type. How 
forcible are the words : 

" the inebriating /delight / of gratified / vengeance / " 

Two long feet alternate here with two short ones. The swing of the 
rhythm adds to the effect of the passage, which ends in a single 
monosyllable, "Ufe." In the middle of the next sentence another 
striking phrase occurs. It is in a rising rhythm : 

" one huge / and burning / beacon / seen far / and wide / " 

There is a contrast, too, at the end which is very striking, where the 
words seem to slacken their pace to suit the sense : 

" An awful / pause / of horror / silenced / each murmur / " 

All the feet are short, and the rhythm is a falUng one, three of the feet 
being amphibrachs, which have here an effect similar to a trochee. 
It is followed shortly by these emphatic words, the last of which seem 
to form separate feet : 

" Shout / yeomen ! / the den / of tyrants / is / no / more ! / " 

Enough has been said to show that the author of the Waverley 
Novels does not come behind his contemporaries in the management of 
excellent rhythm. 

The effort to revive rhythmical elaboration of prose in the first 
decade of this century was carried further by two writers of unusual 
power, De Quincey and Landor. 
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De Quincey cared little for poetry, but was an enthusiastic adrriirer 
of Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor. He wrote a great deal of 
"standard" prose, and some novels, of the eighteenth-century type. 
There are passages in " Klosterheim " which resemble " The Mysteries 
of Udolpho," while " The Adventure " and some of his short stories are 
said to be influenced by German romances. The following extracts are 
taken from " Klosterheim " : 

" Many interesting anecdotes were connected with the history of this building ; 
and the beauty of the forest scenery was conspicuous even in winter, enlivened 
as the endless woods continued to be by the scarlet berries of mountain -ash or the 
dark verdure of the holly and the ilex. Under her present frame of pensive 
feeling, the quiet lawns and long-withdrawing glades of these vast woods had a 
touching effect upon the feelings of Pauline ; their deep silence, and the tran- 
quillity which reigned amongst them, contrasting in her remembrance with the 
hideous scenes of carnage and desolation through which her path had too often 
lain." 

" Everywhere they saw alleys, arched high overhead, and resembling the 
aisles of a cathedral, as much in form as in the perfect darkness which reigned in 
both at this solemn hour of midnight, stretching away apparently without end^ 
but more and more obscure, \mtil impenetrable blackness terminated the long 
vista." 

These passages are full of a gentle undulating movement, such as 
one finds in the descriptive passages of Mrs. Radclilfe's novels. A 
short passage from the " Mysteries of Udolpho " will bring out the 
resemblance : 

" The lattices were thrown back, and showed beyond their embowered arch 
the moon-light landscape, shadowy and soft, — its groves and plains extending 
gradually and indistinctly to the eye ; its distant moimtains catching a stronger 
gleam ; and the nearer river reflecting the moon and trembling to her rajrs." 

The rhythm of these passages is affected somewhat by the frequent 
use of present participles, which is a favourite device for lengthening 
the sentence by a new clause. In the well-known passages of elaborate 
prose which De Quincey wrote later, the long descriptions of natural 
objects are introduced into the subject matter in the same way, and it 
is not improbable that his famiharity with the curious romances of the 
eighteenth century, and his own practice in novel-writing and transla- 
tion of German novels, helped him in elaborating his later style. 
The following quotation from an old romance deaUng with the 
adventures of Henry Fitzowen in a Gothic castle has some likeness to 
the rhythm of De Quincey's phantasies : 
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" He replaced the taper, the flame of which was agitated, now quivering, 
sunk, now streaming, flamed aloft, and as the last pale portion died away, the 
scarce distinguished form of some terrific Being floated slowly by, and again a 
dreadful groan ran deepening through the gloom, and the bell swung solemn from 
the keep." 

These traces, however, are very slight, though the rapidity with 
which the scenes change in these novels of enchanted castles is not 
unUke the metamorphoses which take place in dreams. 

The dream-fugues of De Quincey are, however, landmarks in the 
course of the history of EngUsh prose rhythm. There had been 
nothing exactly like them before. Dreams had special advantages of 
their own as regards rhythm. The figures and flitting visions were 
easily described in language which flowed on and on like a river, taking 
little heed about introducing plain facts or troublesome explanatory 
clauses. The beautiful and the incongruous might meet together 
without drawing forth any comment, such as the sudden appearance 
of a crocodile in the account of the drive in the " Mail-Cdach." Two 
extracts are given from the "Dream Fugue " in the "Mail-Coach." 
The first part has perhaps an overdose of metre. There is, indeed, 
little attempt to hide blank verse and the other metres which occur. 
The blank verse is left unscanned and put in brackets, with bars to 
divide the lines. 

"Passi6n/of sudden / death !/ that once /in youth / 1 read /and inter- 
preted / by the shadows / of thy- averted / signs I / — ^raptiire / of panic / taking / 
the shape, /which / amongst tombs /in churches / I have seen, [of woman burst- 
ing her sepulchral bonds] — of woman 's / Ionic / form / bending / forward from 
[the ruins of her grave with arching foot, /with eyes upraised, with clasped 
adoring hands] — ^waiting, / watching, / trembling, / praying / for [the trumpet's 
call to rise from dust for ever!] Ah, visiSn /too fearfiil/6f shuddering/ 
humanity / on the brink / of almighty / abysses ! / — visions / that didst start 
back /that didst reel / away /like a shivering / scroll /from before /the wrath / 
of fire / racing / on the wings /of the wind./ Epilepsy /so suddenly / intS 
darkness, /wherefore /is it that still /thou sheddest /thy sad /funeral blights / 
upon the gorgeous / mosaics / of dreams ! / Fragments / of music / too passion- 
ate / [heard once and heard no more ; / what aileth thee that thy deep rolling 
chords /come up at. intervals through all the worlds /of sleep and after forty 
years have lost /no element of horror ? "] 

" tTs, /that with laurelled /heads /were passing /from the cathedral / they 
overtook /and as /with a garment / [they wrapped /us round with thunders 
greater than our own.] As brothers / we moved / ogether : / to the dawn / that 
advanced / to the stars / that fled : / rendering / thanks / to God / in the highest— / 
that having hid /His face /through one / generation / behind / thick clouds/ 
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6i War /once again /was ascending / in the visions / of Peace, / rendering / 
thanks / f 6r thee / young girl ! / whom having / overshadowed / with His in- 
effable / passion / of death, / suddenly / did God / relent, / siifiered / thy angel / 
t5 turn / aside / His arm / and even, / in Thee / sister / unknown ! / shown to me / 
f6r 3. moment / only / to be hidden / for ever, / found / an occasion / to glorify / 
His goodness. / A thousand /times /among /the phantoms /of sleep /have I 
seen thee / entering /the gates /of the golden /dawn, /with the secret /word / 
riding / before thee / with the armies / of the grave / behind thee — / seen thee / 
sinldng, / rising, / raving, / despairing ; / a thousand times / in the worlds / of 
sleep / have seen thee / followed / by God's angel / through storms, / through 
desert seas, /through the darkness /of quicksands, /through dreams /and the 
dreadf ill / revelations / that are dreams : / only / that at the last / with one sting / 
6f his victorious /arm /He might snatch /thee back /from ruin, /and might/ 
emblazfin / in thy deliverance / the endless / resurrections / of His love ! / " 

The style and rhythm are unUke anything that has been attempted 
hitherto : the effect is produced partly by repetitions of words, by 
neglect of copulations, relatives and conjunctions, by frequent em- 
ployment of past and present participles, and by poetical inversions. 
In the passages quoted there are sequences of other feet besides blank 
verses, such as the trochaic runs : 

" Waiting, / watching, / trembling, / praying " 
" Seen thee, /sinking, /rising, /raving, /despairing " 

In the first extract there is a sequence of anapestic feet : 

" On the brink / of almigh / ty abysses / " 

and there are several examples of similar feet following each other : 

" Ah, visiSh /too fearful /of shuddering |/ humanity " 

Phrases which are quite new in rhythm are : " Passion of sudden 
death, " " Fragments of music too passionate. ' ' These are far removed 
from the eighteenth-century style. 

There is an instance of feet alternating : 

" Sf the golden /[dawn 
with the secret / word / " 

The following sequence of feet is beautiful : 

" up6n the gorgeous / mosaics / 6f dreams ! / " 
Another characteristic of this author is the use of unusual words 
which arrest the attention, such as "averted signs." The adjective 
here impUes that the lady described has been travelUng with her back 
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towards him. In another part of this curious phantasy two phrases 
occur which are remarkable for their rapidity : 

■■ the fiery pace of a quarrel from a cross-bow." 

The following sentence is known to have been altered because a 
quicker rhythm was required by the sense : 

" Faster than ever mill-race we ran past them in our inexorable flight " 

was put instead of : 

" we ran past them faster than ever mill-race in our inexorable flight." 

There is great life and speed in the rhythm of the whole of the. 
" Mail-Coach." The secret of it lies in emphasis and variety, and the 
skill with which fragments, of metre are inserted. Except in the first 
extract quoted, metre is avoided, either by omission or addition of 
syllables, or by juxtaposition of two metres, such as : 

" te turn / aside / His arm / and even / in thee / 

sister / unknown / " 
" as brothers / we moved / together : / 
t6 the dawn / that advanced, / to the stars / that fled : " 

The difficulty of sustaining at the same height such elaborate 
symphonies in prose is very great. But De Quincey rarely fails. His 
other great masterpieces are found in the " Suspiria," and the descrip- 
tion of the "Bishop of Beauvais " and "Joan of Arc." The "Sus- 
piria " reaches the high-water mark of harmonious prose. The music 
is somewhat quieter, but not less wonderful than that of the " Mail- 
Coach," and its influence is seen in a passage in " Jane Eyre." The 
other two diploma-pieces are more rhetorical, and recall the " Augus- 
tan " style of oratory. The danger to be avoided in symphonic prose 
is the tendency to over-emphasis, characteristic of rhetoric, as when a 
chord, played too loudly, hides succeeding. harmonies. 

The greater part of De Quincey's work is in the "standard" style. 
He maintained that, in ordinary prose, ornaments should not be 
introduced for their own sake, but should arise out of the subject. 
And this principle he carries out himself, as may be seen in the following 
extract from the essay on " Rhetoric " : 

" Milton, however, was not destined to gather the " spolia opima ' of English 
rhetoric. Two contemporaries of his own, whose literary course pretty nearly 
coincided with his own in point of time, surmounted all competition, and in 
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that amphitheatre became the Protagonistae. These were Jeremy Taylor and 
Sir Thomas Browne ; who, if not absolutely the foremost in the accomplishments 
of art, were undoubtedly the richest, the most dazzling and, with reference to their 
matter, the most captivating of all rhetoricians. In them first and perhaps (if 
we except occasional passages in the German John Paul Richter) in them only, 
are the two opposite forces of eloquent passion and rhetorical fancy brought into 
an exquisite equilibrium, approaching, / receding, / attracting, / repelling, / 
blending, /sepa/ rating, / — chasing /and chased /as in a fugue/ — and again 
lost in a delightful interfusion, so as to create a middle species of composition, 
more varied and stimulating to the understanding than pure eloquence, more 
gratifying to the affections than naked rhetoric. . . . Under this one circum- 
stance of coincidence in other respects their minds were of tlje most opposite 
temperaments : Sir Thomas Browne, deep, / tranquil, / and majestic / as Milton, / 
' silently /premeditating / and disclosing / his golden / couplets ' / as under / 
some genial / instinct / of inciibation ; / Jeremy Taylor, restless, fervid, aspiring, 
scattering abroad a prodigality of hfe, not unfolding but creating with the energy 
and the ' myriad mindedness ' of Shakespeare. Where / but in Sir Thomas / 
Browne / shall one hope / to find / miisic / so Miltonic ; / an intonation / of such 
solemn / chords / as are striick / in the following / opening / bar / of a passage / 
in the Urn- / Burial / — 'Now since these bones /have rested / quietlf / in the 
grave / under the drums / and tramplings / of three conquests ' / etc. What / a 
melodious / ascent / as of a prelude /to some / impassioned / requiem / breatlung / 
fr5m the pomps / of earth, / and from the sanct;ties / of the grave. / " 

This extract serves the double purpose of showing the unobtrusive 
way in which ornament is introduced, and the admiration which the 
author had for those earUer masters of prose harmony from whom he 
no doubt learnt a great deal. The sentences are scanned where he has 
risen to a more eloquent tone. He has a characteristic sequence of 
feet in the phrase : 

" approaching, / receding, / attracting, / repelling / " ■ 
Here four amphibrachs are followed by trochees, and a pause, which 
with the closing feet prevent the phrase from becoming too versicular : 

" blending, / sepa / rating / -chasing / and chased / as in a fugue / " 
Notice in the phrase,-' deep, / tranquil /.and majestic / as Milton / " 
how four different feet combine harmoniously together 

His quotations are brought in so as not to disturb the rhythm of the 
paragraph which is by no means an easy feat to accomplish 

The reference to Richter is interesting. Both De Quincey and 
Coleridge were affected by German Uterature. But the influence of 
the great masters of English prose is also important, and should no be 
overlooked, especially as regards rhythm. 
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The other great writer of prose of this period is Landor. The 
principal feature of his style is its classical perfection, which has given 
an air of monotony to the whole, so that he is generally enjoyed only in 
extracts. Some of these are very beautiful, especially Rhodope's 
story of her father's love, and the " Dreams " of Boccaccio and 
Petrarca. Here again the dream-motive is proved to be exquisitely 
rhythmical. But Landor's music is different from that of De Quincey. 
It is more subtle and quiet in tone, but quite as melodious. It is an 
interesting contrast, for De Quincey was no poet, while Landor was a 
master of that other harmony. A portion of Petrarca 's Dream of 
" Love, Sleep and Death " is quoted below. 

" Say rather, / child ! / replied / the advancing / form, / and advancing / grew 
loftier / and statelier, / say rather / that nothing / of beautiful / or glorious / 
lives / its own / true life, / until / my wing / hath passed over it. / 

"Love pouted /and rumpled /and bent down /with his f ore-finger / the 
stifi / short feathers / on his arrow-head / but replied not. / Although / he 
frowned / worse than ever, / and at me, / 1 dreaded / him less / and less, / and 
scarcely looked /tSward him. / The milder / and calmer / genius, /the third/ 
in proportion / as I took / courage / to contemplate him, [regarded me with more 
and more complacency.] He held /neither flower /nor arrow / as the others 
did ; [but throwing back the clusters of dark curls] that overshadowed / his 
countenance, / he presented / to me / his hand / openly / and benignly. 1 
shrank / on looking / [at him so near, and yet I sighed to love him.] He smiled,/ 
not without /an expression / of pity, / at perceiving / my diffidence, / my 
timidity ; / for 1 remembered / how soft / was the hand / of Sleep, / how warm / 
and entrancing / was Love's . / By degress / 1 grew / ashamed / of my ingratitMe, / 
and tiiming/my iace/away, /I held oiit/my arms /and felt /my neck/ 
within his./ Composure / allayed / all the throbbings / of my bosom, /the 
coolness /of freshest / morning / breathed around, /the heavens / seemed t6 
open / above me, / while the beautiful / cheek / of my deliverer / rested / on 
my head. / " 

In the clauses left unscanned the author has cleverly avoided 
perfect blank verses. Throughout the whole passage there is no lack 
of variety. The predominance of long feet seems to give statehness 
and dignity. There are often two or three different long feet succeeding 
one another in harmonious combination, thus : 

■' at perceiving /my diffidence, /my timidity / " 

The sentence following this phrase is in a rising rhythm. Then comes 
an example of ascending grades of feet : 

" By degrees / 1 grew ashamed / of my ingratitude / " 
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To the end the progress of the rhythm is quiet and steady, yet full of 
variety. The cadence of the last sentence is stately and calm. 

One or two short quotations will show that the quietness and 
classical severity of his style is not confined to dream-passages. 

" Let peace be perfect peace, war decisive war : but let Eloquence move 
upon earth with all the facilities of change that belong to the Gods themselves : 
only let her never be idle, never be vain, never be ostentatious : for these are 
indications of debility.'' 

Landor once said, " Poetry was always my amusement ; prose 
my study and business." There are several references to rhythm in 
the " Imaginary Conversations," which show that the author studied it 
most carefully. For instance, Chesterfield says on the subject of 
cadence: "An orderly and sweet sentence, by gaining our ear, 
conciliates our affections." Home Tooke demands "variety of 
cadence," and Andrew Marvell is made to observe that prose " may be 
infinitely varied in modulation," that it is "only an extension of 
metres, an amplification of harmonies of which even the best and 
most varied poetry admits but few." Lander's poetry may nbt admit 
much variety of harmony, but this is not true of poetry in general. 

With these two writers the examination of elaborate prose-rhythm 
in the early part of the century closes. There were, however, many 
examples of prose which have a peculiar rhythm of their own, not so 
fine as those already mentioned, but still worthy of special notice. 

History and romance were for the most part written in " standard " 
prose, with occasional flights into higher regioiis. The greatest master 
of this style was Southey. There is no marked characteristic of his 
style, because he never obtrudes himself.- This is what distinguishes 
all his work, the greater part of wliich is history and biography. The 
" Life of Nelson " is the finest in style. In the account of the last 
hours of the great admiral it is remarkable how well conversation and 
narrative are blended together. This land of prose is not symphonic; 
that is to say, it is not full of varied melodies, but is always harmonious ; 
the subject matter is more important than the music which accom- 
panies it. 

Thomas Arnold's prose approaches very near to perfection in the 
account of "Hannibal's Vision," and in the "Death of Marcellus." 
There is a classical beauty and directness about it which cannot be 
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surpassed, nor is it wanting in colour. No jar is found in the rhythm, 
which flows on hke a musical accompaniment, never ostentatious, but 
never absent. The sentences are varied in length. ■ 

" And here the fulness of his mind, and his strong sense of being the devoted 
instrument of his country's gods to destroy their enemies, haunted him by night, 
as they possessed him by day. In his sleep, so he told Silenus, he fancied that the 
supreme God of his fathers had called him into the presence of all the gods at 
Carthage, who were sitting on their thrones in council. There he received a 
solemn charge to invade Italy ; and one of the heavenly council went with him, 
and with his army, to guide him on his way. He went on, and his divine guide 
commanded him, ' See .that thou look not behind thee.' But after a while, 
impatient of the restraint, he turned to look back, and there he beheld a huge and 
monstrous form, thick set all over with serpents ; wherever it moved, orchards 
and woods, and houses fell crashing before it. He asked of his guide in wonder 
what was that monstrous form. The god answered, ' Thou seest the desolation 
of Italy ; go on thy way, straight forward, and cast no look behind.' Thus, with 
no divided heart, and with an entire resignation of all personal and domestic 
enjoyments for ever, Hannibal went forth, at the age of twenty-seven, to do the 
work of his country's gods, and to redeem his early vow." 

There are two other historians who are noted for certain peculiarities 
of their style, which strongly affect the rhythm of their work. In 
other ways they form a great contrast, but in the rhythm of their prose 
Carlyle and Macaulay have one feature in common. It is often startling, 
and gives the impression of a passage of staccato notes. 

Macaulay frequently writes in a succession of short sentences which 
become rather monotonous. If passages where they occur are read 
aloud the staccato effect disappears, because they are in reality the 
clauses of a long period with full-stops instead of semicolons. One 
feature of his style is the number of soft trochaic endings both to 
clauses and sentences. Another trick is the constant repetition of a 
word at the beginnings of sentences, such as "there " or "they " or 
" he," which is due to the banishment of copulative conjunctions and 
adverbs. Very often the force of a passage is destroyed by the insertion 
of some picturesque but unnecessary detail. All these characteristics 
materially affect the rhythm, and make it a great contrast to that of 
Southey or Thomas Arnold. The short sentences give vivacity and 
speed : the superfluous details tend to retard the progress of a flowing 
narrative ; and the repetition of a word often tires the ear. The 
following extract from the " History " has all these peculiarities ; the 
sentences in brackets are examples of superfluous details. 
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" That there would be a restoration now seemed almost certain ; but whether 
there would be a peaceable restoration was a matter of painful doubt. The 
soldiers were in a gloomy and savage mood. They hated the title of King. 
They hated the name of Stuart. They hated Presbyterianism much, and 
Prelacy more. They saw with bitter indignation that the close of their long 
domination was approaching, and that a life of inglorious toil and penury was 
before them. They attributed their ill fortune to the weakness of some generals, 
and to the treason of others. [One hour of their beloved Oliver might even now 
restore the glory which had departed.] Betrayed, disunited, and left withqut 
any chief in whom they could confide, they were yet to be dreaded. It was no 
light thing to encounter the rage and despair of fifty thousand fighting men, whose 
backs no enemy had ever seen. Monk, and those with whom he acted, were well 
aware that the crisis was most perilous. They employed every art to soothe and 
to divide the discontented warriors. At the same time vigorous preparation was 
made for a conflict. The army of Scotland now quartered in London was kept 
in good humour by praises and promises. [The wealthy citizens grudged nothing 
to a red coat and were indeed so liberal of their best wine that warlike saints were 
sometimes seen in a condition not very honorable either to their religion or to 
their military character.] Some refractory regiments Monk ventured to disband. 
In the meantime the greatest exertions were made by the provisional government, 
with the strenuous aid of the whole body of the gentry and magistracy, to 
organize the militia." 

Macaulay does not always write in this style ; sometimes his 
sentences are long and well-balanced, as in liis essay on Byron, and in 
part of the trial scene of Warren Hastings, where he practises occasion- 
ally that " allusiveness " which was characteristic of Gibbon. Sidney 
Smith's caricature of Mackintosh's style brings out the resemblance 
between the two historians in style and rhythm. In fact, Macaulay 's 
style was not altogether original, but had much in common with some 
of the eighteenth-century writers. 

Carlyle also had two styles. His " Life of Schiller " is written in 
the ordinary ' ' standard ' ' prose. The other style for which he is famous 
is certainly very original ; traces of the method are found in earlier 
writers, such as Sterne, though not in such a marked degree. 

He was affected by German literature, especially Jean Paul Richter. 
There was also a Scottish writer of the seventeenth century, Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, who in his account of the Admirable Crichton employed 
ujiusual inversions and idiomatic phraseology in the manner of Carlyle, 
as for example : 

"Matchless Crichtoun, seeing it now high time to put a gallant catastrophe 
to that so long dubious combat ; " 
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'and : 

" Then in rich apparel after the newest fashion, did he shew himself, Uke 
another Sejanus ; " 

" Now drawing to a closure he rants it first in cuerpo, and vapouring it with 
jingling spurs, and his arms a kemboe like a Don Diego he struts it." 

The emphatic use of " so " and " did," and other coincidences of style, 
suggest that these pecuUarities may be characteristic of the Scottish 
genius, and not copied from German writers only. 

There are some resemblances also to Swift's style in his mock- 
heroic passages. Compare, for example, the following phrases taken 
from the " Battle of the Books," and "Sartor Resartus," respectively : 

Swift. — " Say, goddess, whom he slew first and whom he slew last." 

Carlyle. — " Consider, thou foolish Teufelsdrock, what benefits unspeakable 
all ages and sexes derive from Clothes." 

Swift. — " He had made a vow to Pallas that he would never leave the field 
till he had spoiled Homer of his armour : madman, who had never once seen the 
wearer nor understood his strength ! Him Homer overthrew, horse and man, to 
the ground, there to be trampled and choked in the dirt." 

Carlyle. — " That warrior en his strong war-horse, fire flashes through his eyes : 
force dwells in his arm and heart. . Fool ! the earth is but a film ; it cracks 
in twain, and warrior and war-horse sink beyond Plummet's soimd." 

These idiosyncrasies became much more pronounced in the " French 
Revolution," and the rhythm is pecuUar and interesting. The following 
example is taken from the " Fall of the Bastille " : 

" F6r four /hours /now /has the World / Bedlam / roared :/ call it /the 
World- /Chimaera, /blowing /fire ! / The poor Inval ides / have siink / under / 
their battlements, /or rise / only / with reversed /muskets : /they have made/ 
a white flag / of napkins ; / go / beating / the chamade / or seeming / 16 beat, / 
for one can hear / nothing. / The very / Swiss / at the PSrtcuUis /look weary / 
of firing ; / disheartened / in the fire- / deluge : / a port-hole / at the draw-bridge / 
is opened, /as by one /that woiild speak./ See /Huissier /Maillard, /the 
, shifty man ! / On his plank, / swinging / over / the abyss / of that stone ditch ; / 
plank / resting / on parapet, / balanced / by weight / of Patriots, / — he hovers / 
perilous : / such /a Dove / towards such / an Ark ! / Deftly, / thou shifty / 
■Osher : / one man / already /fell ; / and lies smashed, /far down there, /against / 
the masonry. / Usher / Maillard / falls not : / deftly, / iinerring / he walks, / 
with outspread / palm. / The Swiss / holds a paper / through his porthole ; / the 
shifty / Usher / snatches it / and returns. / Terms / of siirrender : / PardSn, / 
immunity / to all ! / Are / they accepted ? / ' Foi / d'ofiicier, / on the word / 
6f an officer,' /answers /half-pay /Hiilin, / — or half-pay / £lie, / for men/d6 
not / agree on it, / ' they are ! ' / Sinks / the drawbridge, / — Usher / Maillard / 
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bolting it / when down ; / rushes in / the living /deluge : / the Bastille /is fallen ! / 
Victoire ! / La Bastille / est prise ! / " 

There can be little continuous rhythm in a style where sentences 
are purposely disjointed ; nothing at all like the sweeping movement 
of De Quincey, or the undulation of Landor. Yet many clauses may 
be found which in themselves are rhythmical, small fragments of metre 
and exquisitely poetical phrases stand out like rocks on a sea-shore, 
when the gathering and foaming surge rushes in and hides all else that 
might be seen. Some special points may be noticed. Inversions are 
common, conjunctions are frequently dismiss,ed, and present participles 
and imperatives are favoured : so trochaic feet and monosyllables 
play a large part in forming the rhythm. 

In the account of the " Fall of the Bastille " there are a great number 
of trisyllabic feet ; sometimes regular metre is only just avoided : 

" plank / resting on / parapet / balanced by / weight / " 

The third pseon is a favourite foot in short phrases : 

" Terms / of surrender : / Are / they accgpted ? / " 
" on the word / of an officer / " 

The similarity of these feet gives a metrical effect. The author is fond 
of a sequence of feet such as : 

" Deftly / thou shifty / Usher / " 
" deftly / unerring / he walks / " 

These two phrases exactly fit the motion of the man cautiously 
putting one foot after the other, with a slight pause between each 
movement. The phrase, " Sinks / the draw-bridge / " has the appear- 
ance of an onomatopoeia. Note the flow of trochaic feet describing the 
flood which pours into the building, "Rushes /in the /living/ 
demge." Thus the study of Carlyle's rhythm is most fascinating. 
There are numerous passages of the same kind in the " French Revolu- 
tion," such as the tragic agony of the Varennes disaster, the tenth of 
August, and the trial and death of the king. In a somewhat quieter 
rhythm is the following extract from " Past and Present " : 

"Not a May-game /is this man's life; /but a battle /and a march /& 
warfare /with principalities / and powers./ No idle / prSmenade / thr6ugh 
^^t°*/"^"^^ groves /and green / flowery spaces, /waited on /by th6 
choral /Miis6s /and the rosy / Hours : /itis astern /pilgrimage /through/bummg/ 
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sandy / solitudes, / through regions / of thick-ribbed / ice. / He walks / among 
men ; /loves men, /with inexpressible / soft pity/— as they cannot /love him : / 
but his soul / dwells / in solitude, /in the uttermSst / parts / of Creation. / In 
green / oases / by the palm-tree / wells, / he rests / a space ;/ but anon / he has / 
to journey /forward, /escorted /by the Terrors / and the Splendours, /4he' 
Archdemons / and Archangels./ All Heaven, /all Pandemonium / are his 
Escort. / The stars / keen-glancing / from the Immensities, / send tidings / 15 
him; /the graves, /silent /with their dead, /from the fitemities. / Deep/ 
calls / for him / iintq Deep. / " 

The rhythm is this passage is not unmusical, and there is plenty of 
variety. The first three hnes of the second sentence are almost pure 
blank verse : 

" No idle promenade through fragrant groves 
And green and flowery spaces, waited on 
By choral Muses and the rosy Hours." 

In the last line there is a beautiful example of vowel music, with a 
sequence of back vowels : other examples are, " fragrant orange- 
groves," with the alternation of " a " and "o " ; " stars keen-glanc- 
ing," with contrasted back vowels in the accented, and front vowels in 
the unaccented syllables; "the thick-ribbed ice," where "i," the 
brightest of all the vowels, is repeated thrice. Many single phrases 
may be quoted for their melody from the same work : 

" The Past / is a dim / indflbitable / Fact." 

Here there is a progression of feet, followed by a single' emphatic 
monosyllable. 

" Religion /lies over them /like an all- / embracing / heavenly / Can6py. / " 

" The syllabled / Speech / of whirl-winds, / the silence / of deep / fitemities / of 
Worlds / from beyond / the Morning / Stars. / " 

Taken out of their context these are quite melodious. So also is 
the phrase, "the Ghosts /of the Past /in some glimpses /of them 
visible," yet it strikes the ear as curious because of the unusual 
syntax. 

Romance as well as history belongs necessarily to the "standard" 
type. The novelist interests the reader by subject matter rather than 
by style ; yet variety of rhythm is both possible and desirable. The 
difference in rhythm in the novels of Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte, 
and George Ehot is very marked. Jane Austen wrote in the plainest 
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of styles, disdaining any ornament. Only when she uses irony does 
she attain a slight rhythmical movement, vy^hich is very quiet, because 
irony must be so, to have the effect proper to it. The best examples 
are to be found in " Northanger Abbey." 

Charlotte Bronte, on the other hand, indulges in poetical colouring 
and sentiment. Not a few eloquent passages are to be found in her 
works, such as the description of the three pictures painted by Jane 
Eyre which remind thei reader of the ladies in. the " Suspiria," the 
storm at night in " Villette," and the dramatic account of the riot in 
" Shirley." The following passage from " Villette " is bright in colour 
and delicate in touch. The occasional dropping of the articlfe is one of 
the features peculiar to nineteenth-century rhythm. 

" Yet it was merely a very pretty drawing-room, and within it a boudoir, both 
spread with white carpets, on which seemed laid brilliant garlands of flowers ; 
both ceiled with snowy moulding of white grapes and vine-leaves, beneath which 
glowed in rich contrast crimson couches and ottomans ; while the ornaments on 
the pale Parian mantelpiece were of sparkling Bohemia glass, ruby red ; and 
between /the windows /large mirrors /repeated /the gener / al blending / 5f 
snow / and fire. / " 

In this pleasing picture there is some alUteration, and the last sentence 
is almost metrical because of five consecutive amphibrachs. 

In George Eliot's early novels, " Silas Marner " and " Felix 
Holt," and in the " Scenes from Clerical Life " there are many instances 
of rhythm arising from emotional feehng. A note of tragedy often 
adds intensity to the style of this authoress. But her later works are 
less rhythmical, because of the introduction of classical allusions and 
scientific terms. In Savonarola's " Sermon " and soliloquies the 
rhythm is quite broken up. Other passages, like Maggie Tulhver's 
tragic death and Savonarola's "Benediction," are very fine, and 
rhythm due to the heightened interest of the narrative is not wanting. 
Professor Saintsbury describes. George Ehot's style as "shot with 
.rhythm " : thus in the description of Romola dreaming on the water 
there are fragments of good rhythm which is not sustained throughout: 
The following extract is from " Scenes of Clerical Life " : 

" While this poor little heart was being bruised with a weight too heavy for it, 
Nature was holding on her calm inexorable way, in unmoved and terrible beauty. 
The stars were rushing in their eternal courses ; the tides swelled to the level of 
the last expectant weed ; the sun was making briUiant day to busy nations on the 
other side of the swift earth. The stream of human thought and deed was 
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hurrying and broadening onward. The astronomer was at his telescope ; the 
great ships were labouring over the waves ; the toiling eagerness of commerce, 
the fierce spirit of revolution, were oitly ebbing in brief rest ; and sleepless 
statesmen were dreading the possible crisis of the morrow. What were our little 
Tina and her trouble in this mighty torrent rushing from one awful imknown to 
another ? Lighter than the smallest centre of quivering life in the water-drop, 
hidden and uncared for as the pulse of anguish in the breast of the tiniest bird 
that has fluttered down to its nest with the long-sought food, and has found the 
nest torn and empty." 

Thackeray is one of the best prose writers amongst English 
novelists. His style is irreproachable. He does not attempt to 
elaborate it, but the rhythm is always quiet and melodious. Some of 
his best rhythmical passages are the character of Marlborough, in 
"Esmond," and the Arch of Death in "Vanity Fair." The most 
remarkable feature of his style is his humour and irony, wliich always 
produces quietness of rhythm. This shows itself repeatedly in single 
phrases : for example, in " Esmond " he writes : 

" As the sky grows redder and redder towards sunset, so in the decline of her 
years, the cheeks of my Lady Dowager blushed more deeply." 

" As they say the grand Lama of Thibet is very much fatigued by his character 
of divinity, and yawns on his altar as his bronzes kneel and worship him, many a 
home-god grows heartily sick of the reverence with which his family devotees 
pursue him." 

" The woman perceives that the god of the honejrmoon is a god no more — 
only a mortal like the rest of us." 

" 'Tis strange what a man may do, and a woman yet think him an angel." 

This irony comes into conversation as well as- description ; for 
instance, when Dr. Tusher has thanked Providence that my lady was 
spared, while Death carried off the domestics, he " rebuked Henry for 
asking in his simple way for which we ought to be thankful — ^that the 
servants were killed, or the gentlefolks saved ? " 

Charles Dickens has, on the contrary, often attempted rhetorical 
passages of various kinds, — for pathos, for tragic horror,- or charac- 
terisation,— as different as the death of Dora in " David Copperfield," 
the flight of Bill Sikes in "Oliver Twist," and the descripfion of 
Dorothy Varden's beauty and its results in " Barnaby Rudge." His 
rhythm is not generally good as a whole, being often broken by a 
conversational tone and prosaic remarks, in which respect he differs 
from Thackeray. Sometimes he attempts definite metrical effects, as 
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in the Song of the Kettle, in the "Cricket on the Hearth," where 
he employs verse and rhyme. 

In style the, "essayists" of this period are as original as the 
novelists. Lamb, Hazlitt, and Cardinal Newman are the most im- 
portant writers of this class. 

Lamb's peculiarities and mannerisms prevented him from becoming 
a great master of rhythm. His habit of constant quotation interfered 
with the continuous flow of his sentences, so that even in " Dream 
Fancies," where one might expect to find beautiful rhythm, there is 
nothing resembling the masterpieces of De Quincey or Landor. Lamb 
could write good " standard " prose, as in the " Tales from Shakespeare," 
and the Essay on the " Tragedies " of that great dramatist. The 
passage on King Lear is perhaps the finest example of his prose, and is 
too well, known to be quoted in full. The ending is .very forcible from 
its simplicity. 

" A happy ending ! — as if the living martyrdom that Lear has gone through, 
the 'flaying of his feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from the stage of life 
the only decorous thing for him . as if at his years, and with his experience, 
anything was left but to die." 

Many isolated phrases are scattered about in his work, the music 
of which is unmistakable ; for example, of the Witches of Macbeth he 
said : " They come with thunder and Ughtning and vanish to airy 
music." Again, "The lunes of Tamburlaine are perfect midsummer 
madness." He spoke of Marlowe's Edward XL as "suffering the 
reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty." 

HazUtt was not a poet, but a painter, and his prose has something of 
the pictorial art in it. Like Lamb, his rhythm is often spoilt by 
quotations,, but there are many briUiant " patches " which rise above 
the middle style of " standard " prose. Such passages as the appreciation 
of Scott's gallery of portraits and Campbell's "Gertrude of Wyoming " 
are interesting examples of his rhythmic prose. The extract which 
follows is taken from " The Spirit of the Age." It describes Moore's 
poetry. 

" His verse / is like / a shower / of beauty, / a dance / of images, / a stream / 
6f miisic, / or like / the spray / of the water-faU, / tinged / by the morning beam / 
with rosy /light. / The characteristic distinction of our author's style is this 
continuous and / incessant / flow / of v61uptuous / thoughts / and shining / al- 
lusions. / He oiight / to write / with a crystal / pen / on silver / paper. / His 
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subject is set off /by a dazzling / veil / of poetic /dictiSn /like a wreath /of 
flowers / gemmed / with innumerSus / dew-drops, / that weep, / tremble / and 
glitter /in liquid / softness / and pearly /light, /while the song /of birds/ 
ravishes / the ear, / and languid / odours / breathe / around ; / and Aurora /opens/ 
HSaven's / smiling / portals, / Peris / and nymphs / peep / through the gulden' / 
glades / and an Angel's / wing / glances / over / the glossy scene. / " 

It is characteristic of Hazlitt that he begins a sentence prosaically 
and then floods his page with eloquence, as when the sun bursts through 
a dull, dark cloud, transforming the scene with radiant light. The 
first sentence ends with a blank verse : 

"tinged by the morning beam with rosy light." 

The next words are lower in tone. The last is a gorgeous picture full of 
colour and rhythmic harmony. There is contrasted vowel music in 
"liquid softness of pearly Ught " ; and a succession of long, sonorous 
sounds in " languid odours breathe around." A succession of trochaic 
feet follows the last phrase, " and Aiirora / opens / Heaven's / stoUing / 
portals." The alhteration of "g " is another ornament of the last 
sentence. True, one almost forgets the subject of the sentence in 
listening to the music and following the pictures. ■ It may seem rather 
odd that Aurora and the Angel should make their appearance together, 
but there is no doubt the rhythm is beautiful. 

Mr. Pater has said that "Esmond " is the finest novel, and the 
" Idea of a University " the best essay in the whole range of English 
literature. As examples of harmonious prose of the " middle " style 
they cannot be surpassed. Newman's essay is remarkable for its 
sustained flow of language ; but it is different from his ordinary prose., 
The latter is distinguished by its quiet music, its grace and subtlety. In 
the Essay he is far more rhetorical, using parallelism and antithesis. 
There is no lack of vigour or intensity, however, in his " Sermons," of 
which the " Warfare of Life " is a good example. 

" Now it is our turn ; and all ministering spirits keep silence and look on. 
O let not your foot slip, or your eye be false, or your ear dull, or your attention 
flagging ! Be not dispirited ; be not afraid ; keep a good heart ; be bold ; draw 
not back ; — you will be carried through. Whatever troubles come on you, of 
mind, body, or estate ; from within or from without, from chance or from intent ; 
from friends or foes ; whatever your trouble be, though you be lonely, O children 
of a heavenly Father, be not afraid ! quit you like men in your day ; and when it 
is over, Christ will receive you to Himself, and your heart shall rejoice, and your 
joy no man taketh from you. 
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" Christ is already in that place of peace, which is all in all. He is on the right 
hand of God. He is hidden in the brightness of the radiance which issues from 
the everlasting throne. He is the very abyss of peace, where there is no voice of 
tumult or distress, but a deep stillness, — stillness, that greatest and most awful of 
all good which we can fancy, — ^that most perfect of [joys, the utter, profound, 
ineffable tranquillity of the divine essence. He has entered into His rest." 

Such is the noble eloquence with which he spoke to men of the 
things which most concern them. The first paragraph is a contrast in 
rhythm to the second. It is full of energy, and the short, crisp sen- 
tences give rapidity, without spoiling the flow of the rhythm. The 
second paragraph breathes forth that peace which is its subject. 
There is perfect mastery of vowel sounds. The music of the vowel 
" i " is heard in the phrase, " He is hidden in the brightness of the 
radiance which issues from the everlasting throne." The beautiful 
cadence of this sentence may be compared with the gradual rise and fall 
at the end of the next, and the quiet simplicity of the final close, 
expressing the very antithesis of warfare, while it is its ultimate aim, 
"He has entered into His rest." In what way can the harmony of 
words be better employed ? 

These few examples by no means exhaust the supply of " standard " 
prose during the first two-thirds of the century, but will serve to show 
how varied it was and to what perfection it attained. 

" Standard" prose, according to Professor Saintsbury, lasted from • 
the time of Southey to i860. At the same time the early part of the 
nineteenth century is not irreproachable on the score of slovenhness. 
A good deal of careless writing is found in journals and newspapers, 
where certain conventional expressions and tricks of style became the 
fashion. A few extracts will illustrate this unfortunate tendency. 

The Morning Chronicle, May 26, 1807 : 

" With regard to Russia— who is there beyond the present Cabinet so ignorant 
as not to know in what veneration the poUtical views of Mr. Fox are held among 
the Rulers of that Empire ? The respect paid to his memory— the tender ex 
pressions of sorrow for his loss— which dropt from the highest quarter— are at 
once a proof of the attachment to his principles prevalent at St Petersburgh— 
ajid an earnest of the confidence which the choice of his successors is likely to 

Not only is "beyond ' ' used in a wrong construction, but the attempt 
to employ conventional phraseology and high-sounding words makes 
the last sentence mere nonsense. 
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In the same paper a gentleman interested in the Slave Trade is 
described thus : 

" In a word he came forward, like Mr. Sumner, unasked, unprovokedly, 
wantonly to declare his views.'' 

The True Briton, April, 1804 : 

" We are not among those who despond in the present moment ; but that we 
are not ranked in that class arises solely from the confident hope we entertained, 
that some few weeks will consolidate and permanently establish that co-operation 
of All the Talent, Experience, and Character, in the Country, the favourable 
symptoms of which, such as they appear at the present juncture, we hail with the 
satisfaction of men who regard the preservation of Britain and Ireland, as objects 
of much superior importance to the private views and interests of any one Party 
or description of Individuals.'' 

There is not a clause in this involved sentence without a mistake ; 
tenses, metaphors, and construction are faulty, while the meaning of 
" Individuals " is not clearly understood. Such were the difficulties 
with which ordinary prose was beset in the early years of the century. 

A danger of another kind threatens elaborate prose, i.e., the 
possibility of writing a perfectly rhythmical sentence of dignified 
language in which there is no sense at all. Miss Ferrier wrote a 
" Johnsonian " sentence which illustrates this fault in " The In- 
heritance " : 

" Happy the country whose nobles are thus gifted with the power of reflecting 
kindred excellence and of perpetuating national virtue on the broad basis of 
private friendship. " , 

Sir Walter Scott makes fun of the absurdities of affected poetical 
language when Sir Percie Shafton says to a young lady : 

" Fear not, fairest Protection, that I can be provoked by this rustical and 
mistaught juvenal to do augl^t misbecoming your presence, or mine own dignity ; 
for as soon shall the gunner's linstock give fire unto the icicle, as the spark of 
passion inflame my blood, tempered as it is to serenity by the respect due to the 
presence of my gracious Protection." 

The year 1842, which saw the publication of Ruskin's " Modern 
Painters," is one memorable for the development of rhythmical 
elaboration of prose. From this time forward the world of pictorial art 
paid a large contribution to Uterature. Ruskin was an inferior poet 
but, as in the case of De Quincey, his imagination found expression in 
prose. He became the leader of the new school of ornate prose. 
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Kingsley, Swinburne, and many others were his pupils. He developed 
prose-rhythm along the line akeady marked out by Coleridge and De 
Quincey. It was, however, his great love for art and his theories on 
education which inspired him to describe the beauty he could see in 
painting, architecture, and nature. So the wonderful pen-pictures of 
"Modern Painters " were given to the world, to be followed by the 
"Lamps of Architecture," and the famous "Stones of Venice," 
with the noble descriptions of S. Mark's and the Tomb of Andrea 
Dandalo, in all of which richness of colouring vies with beauty of sound- 
The few extracts given here cannot be representative of the copious 
outpourings of this wonderful genius. He wrote in many styles, but 
always with lucidity until his latter days were overclouded by disease. 
Mr. Pater has told us that the one thing indispensable in style is the 
soul behind it. Nowhere is this better illustrated than in the works of 
Ruskin, who was not outdone even by Carlyle in the heat and vigour 
of his argument, nor the scathing power of his sarcasms. The fervour 
of his indignation at social conditions made him excel all novelists and 
historians in fiery eloquence and passionate declamation. He was 
filled with sorrow because his earlier works were read for their beautiful 
language rather than for the ideas he longed to impart. Hence he 
chose to write simply in " Sesame and Lilies," and " Unto this Last." 
The following extract is the description of an Enghsh cathedral. The 
blank verses are marked by brackets. 

" And so taking care not to tread on the grass, we will go along the straight 
walk to the west front and there stand for a time, looking up at its deep-pointed 
porches and the dark places between their pillars where there were statues once, 
and where the fragments here and there of a stately figure are still left, [which has 
in it the likeness of a king,] perhaps indeed [a king on earth, perhaps a saintly 
king] long ago in heaven ; and so higher and higher up to the great mouldering 
wall of rugged sculpture and confused arcades, shattered and grey, and grisly 
with heads of dragons and mocking fiends, worn by the rain and swirling winds 
into yet unseemlier shape, and coloured on their stony scales by the deep russet- 
orange lichen, melancholy gold ; and so, higher still to the bleak towers so far 
above that the eye loses itself among the bosses of their traceries though they are 
rude and strong and only seem like a drift of eddying black points, now closing, 
now scattering and now settling suddenly into invisible places among the bosses 
and flowers, [the crowd of restless birds that fiU the whole square] with that 
strange clangour of theirs so harsh [and yet so soothing, like the cries of birds] on 
a soUtary coast between the cliffs and the sea." 

This lovely picture is a characteristic example of the long, sweeping 
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paragraph so frequently found in this author, who has the gift of so 
managing his sentences that they do not become involved, nor does the 
reader lose the thread. Surely much of the loveliness is due to the 
continual flow of melody. Here, if anywhere, the careful study of 
rhythm is justified. Help is given in the construction of this long 
sentence by the occasional monosyllables, " and where," " and so," 
and the repetition of "higher," "higher still," for the whole fabric 
is built on the sentence " we will go and stand looking up." Thus the 
passage has echoes of De Quincey. There are many blank verses and 
fragments of other metres to be found in Ruskin, which he carries off 
cleverly by pauses or one extra word. The cadence of the following 
phrase is remarkable for its simplicity after the long elaboration of the 
preceding clauses : 

" like the cries / of birds / on a solitary? / coast / between / the cliffs / and the 
sea. /" 

It is like a wave rising to its full height and then falling upon the shore. 
The next extract is from "Sesame and Lihes," which shows 
eloquence of another kind. 

" This is one lesson. The second is a very plain, and greatly precious one: 
namely — that whenever the arts and labours of life are fulfilled in this spirit of 
striving against misrule, and doing whatever we have to do honourably and 
perfectly, they invariably bring happiness as much as seems possible to the nature 
of man. In all other paths by which that happiness is pursued there is dis- 
appointment, or destruction : for ambition and for passion there is no rest — ^no 
, fruition ; the fairest pleasures of youth perish in a darkness greater than their 
past light : and the loftiest and purest love too often does but inflame the cloud 
of life with endless fire of pain. But, ascending from lowest to highest through 
every scale of human industry, that industry worthily followed, gives peace. 
Ask the labourer in the field, at the forge, or in the mine, ask the patient, delicate- 
fingerpd artisan; or the strong-armed, fiery-hearted worker in bronze, and m 
marble, and with the colours of light ; and none of these, who are true workmen, 
will ever tell you that they have found the law of heaven an unkind one — ^that 
in the sweat of their face they should eat bread, till they return to the ground ; 
nor that they ever foimd it an unrewarded obedience, if, indeed, it was rendered 
faithfuUy to the command — ' Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do— do it with 
thy might.' 

■' This intense apathy in all of us is the first great mystery of life ; it stands m 
the way of every perception, every virtue. There is, no making ourselves feel 
enough astonishment at it. That the occupations or pastimes of life should have 
no motive, is understandable ; but— that life itself should have no motive— that 
we neither care to find out what it may lead to, nor to guard against its bemg fOr 
ever taken away from us — ^here is a mystery indeed." 
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Here are shorter sentences, but a carefully constructed paragraph. 
The rhythm is fairly rapid, but interrupted occasionally by pauses for 
the sake of emphasis, such as, "There is no rest," and "gives 
peace " ; then it resumes its pace until it arrives at the striking close, 
" here is a mystery indeed." 

A few quotations will illustrate the author's fondness for metre. 
In a description of South Italy in " Modern Painters " the following is 
found : 

" In thunder bliie serration stand 
The eternal ^dges of the angry Apennfnes." 

The sentence closes with a beautiful cadence : 

" dark / with rolling / impendence / of volcanic / cloud / " I 

with sequence of amphibrach, third paeon, and a monosyllable. The 
juxtaposition of different metres is worthy of notice in the following 
sentence ; 

" Deep hearted / majestic / 

Terrible / as the sea / 

The men / of Ven / ice moved / 

In sway / of power / and war. / " 

Ruskin thus stands out as a master of prose harmony, and he had 
considerable influence over other artists. Charlotte Bronte said of 
him : " The ' Stones of Verrice ' seern nobly laid and chiselled. Mr. 
Ruskin seems to me one of the few genuine writers as distinguished 
from book makers of his age." 

Charles Kingsley was one of the first to come under the spell, and he 
attained considerable efficiency both in elaborate and in "standard" 
prose. A passage from " Yeast " will show how much he owed to 
Ruskin. Brackets are used to indicate blank verses. 

" They crossed the stream, passed the Priory shrubberies, [leapt the gate 
into the park, and then] on and upward, called by the unseen Ariel's music before 
them. Up into the hills ; past white crumbling chalk-pits, fringed [with 
feathered juniper and tottering ashes,] their floors strewed [with knolls of fallen 
soil and vegetation, like wooded islets in a sea of milk.] — Up, between steep 
ridges of turf, [crested with black firwoods and silver beech, and here and there 
a huge yew standing out] alone, the advanced sentry of the forest, with its 
luscious fretwork of green velvet, like a mountain of Gothic spires and pinnacles, 
all glittering and steaming as the sun drank up the dew-drops. The lark sprang 
upwards into song and called merrily to the nevr-o-peaed sunbeams, while the 
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wreaths and flakes of mist lingered reluctantly about the hollows, and clung with 
dewy [fingers to every knoll and belt of pine.] Up. into [the labyrinthine bosom 
of the hills] — but who can describe them ? [Is not all nature indescribable ?] 
Every leaf infinite and transcendental ? How much more those mighty downs, 
with their enormous sheets of spotless turf, where the dizzy eye loses all standard 
of size and distance before the awful simplicity, the delicate vastness, of those 
grand curves and swells, soft as the outlines of a Greek Venus, as if the great 
goddess-mother Hertha had laid herself down among the hills to sleep, her Titan 
limbs wrapt in a thin, veil of silvery green." 

Kingsley, like Ruskin, introduced a great number of blank verses 
into his prose. There are many other passages of the same kind in 
"Yeast." In " Hypatia " and the later novels he has followed 
Carlyle, breaking up the rhythm in frequent soliloquies. In " Water 
Babies " there are many varieties of melody ; one of the best is Tom's 
journey to the sea^ which recalls the rushing movement of De Quincey's 
" Mail-Coach " sweeping irresistibly along. 

" And now / down the rflshing / stream, / guided / by the bright / flashes / of 
the storm ; / past / tall birch-fringed / rocks, / which shone out / one moment / 
as clear /as day /and the next/wete dark / as night ;/ past / dark hovers/ 
under swirling / banks / from which great trout / rushed out / on Tom, / thinking 
him / 15 be good / to eat, / and tQmed Jpack / sulkily, / for the fairies / sent them 
home / again / with a tremendSus / scolding / for daring / to meddle / with a 
water / babj? ; / on / through narrow / strids / and roaring / cataracts, / where 
Tom / was deaiened / elnd blinded / for a moment / by the rushing / waters ; / 
along /deep reaches, /where the white / water-lilies / tossed / and flapped/ 
beneath / the wind / and hail ; / past sleeping / villages ; / iinder dark / bridge- 
arches, / and away / and away / to the sea. / And Tom / could not stop, /and 
did not care / to stop ; / he would see /the great world / below, / and the salmon, / 
and the breakers, /and the wide /wide /sea." 

In ihis passage the third paeon seems to predominate. It is very 
effective, whether followed by a monosyllable or a trochee. 

" ddwn the rushing / stream : / " 
" iinder swirling / banks : / " 
" with a water / baby : / " 
" by the riishing /waters : / " 

The amphibrachs followed by dactyls give a rocking motion in the 
following : 

" and roaring / cataracts : / " 

" past sleeping / villages : / " 
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The rhsrthm increases in impetuosity, helped by anapestic feet such as : 
'' and away, / and away, /to the sea / " down to the final emphatic 
words, which can be pronounced slowly as separate feet. Kingsley 
made a remarkable experiment in " song prose " at the end of " West- 
ward Ho," of which a few sentences may be given here. It consists of 
long lines divided into two parts, each containing three feet, amongst 
which the third paeon is the most frequent. Professor Saintsbury has 
analysed it and says, " the prevaiUng rhythm is trisyllabic, or rather 
quadrisyllabic. It is not in the least -like the long and comparatively 
equilibrated Unes of Blake's ' Prophetic Books.' There is no artificial 
stave division as there is in ' Ossian,' and in ' Leaves of Grass.' " 
The author has deliberately avoided too definitely poetic diction and 
has inserted words from time to time to break the rhythm. 

"And 1 saw / Barbados, / and Grenada : and all the isles /that we ever / 

sailed by ; 
And La Guayra / in Carracas / and the Silla : and the house beneath it / where 

she lived : 
And I saw him / walking / with her / on the barbecu : and he loved her / then. 
1 saw / what I saw : / and he loved her : and 1 say he loves her / stfll." 

In the work of Froude, particularly in the " History of England," 
traces of the style of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Macaulay have been dis- 
covered. But it will be sufficient here to give an example which in 
quietness and lucidity resembles Newman rather than these great 
\vriters. 

" As the fool dieth, so dieth the Wise, and there is no difference ; it was the 
chance of the sea, and the iU reward of a humane action — a melancholy end for 
such a man — like the end of a warrior, not djdng Epaminondas-like on the field 
of victory, but cut off in some poor brawl or ambuscade. But so it is with all 
these men. They were cut off in the flower of their days, and few of them laid 
their bones in the sepulchres of their fathers. They knew the service which they 
had chosen, and they did not ask the wages for which they had not laboured. 
Life with them was no summer holiday, but a holy sacrifice offered up to duty, 
and what their Master sent was welcome. Beautiful is old age, beautiful as the 
slow-dropping mellow autumn of a rich golden summer. In the old man. Nature- 
has fulfilled her work ; she loads him with her blessings ; she fills him with the 
fruits of a well-spent life ; and surrounded by his children and his children's 
children, she rocks him softly away to a grave to which he is followed with 
blessings. God forbid we should not call it beautiful." 

This passage is taken from the description of the " Death of John 
Davis." The opening sentences have a beautiful calm befitting the 
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solemnity of the subject. The foot called the Ionic a minore occurs 
frequently, followed by a trochee ; example : " of a humane / 
action,/" "in the old man / Nature /" : the third pseon is also 
found, and these two feet give steadiness and dignity to the rhythm. 
The parEdleUsm of the rhythm of one sentence is worth noticing : 

" They knew / the service / 
which they / had chosen / 
and they did / not ask / the wages / 
for which / they had / not laboured. / " 

It is not hard to hear the exquisite melody of the last sentence but one, 
especially the words, " she rocks him softly away to his grave to which 
he is followed ^vith blessings." 

There are two writers, Matthew Arnold and Dean Mansel, who are 
contemporaries of Froude, whose styles are marked by a strong 
individuality. 

Matthew Arnold wrote in the oratorical style of the eighteenth 
century, building up clause upon clause without much attention to 
rhythm, except that obtained by emphatic conclusions. The pecu- 
harity of his style lies in the repetition of the same words over and over 
again until the ear is tired. In his Essay on " Energy in Literature " 
the words " energy," " sphere," "genius " are like recurring decimals. 
Latterly he assumed a more conversational and personal tone, as in his 
eulogy of Oxford, and in an essay on Wordsworth ; example: "Nature 
herself seems, I say, to take the pen out of his hand." Neither of these 
tendencies conduces to good rhythm. 

Dean Mansel exercises great charm over his readers by the ex- 
cellency of his style. He has great vigour and intensity, with some- 
thing of the sweep of Hooker and the manner of Donne. His 
quotations from the Bible are introduced without any disturbance of 
the rhythm. The most marked feature which scansion brings out is 
the close compactness of words and phrases, so that every word has its 
musical value, and constant undulation of the sentence is sustained 
throughout. 

"In His moral /attributes, /no l&ss than /in the rest / of His infinite/ 
Being, /God's /judgments /are unsearchable, / and His ways /past finding 
out. / While He manifests / Himself / clearly / as a moral / governor / and 
legislator, /b^ the witness /of the moral /law /which He /has established /in 
the hearts / of men / we cannot / help feeling / at the same time, / that that law. / 
grand as it is, / is no measure / of His grandeur, / that He / Himself / is beyond 
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it, /though not /opposed to it, /distinct, /though not / alien from it./ We 
feel / that He / who planted / in man's / conscience / that stern / unyielding / 
imperative / of duty, / must Himself / be true / and righteous / altogether ; / 
that He / from Whom / all holy / desires, / all good counsels / and all just works / 
do proceed, / must Himself / be more hol;^, / more good, / more just / than these. / 
But when / we try / to realise / in thought / this sure / conviction / 5f our faith, / 
/we find /that here, / as everywhere, / the finite / cannot fathom /the in- 
finite, / that while / in oiir hearts / we believe, / yet oiir thoughts / at times / are 
sore troubled./ It is consonant /to the whole / analogy / of oiir earthly/ 
state / of trial, / that, / in this / as in other / f eatiires / of God's / providence / we 
should meet / with things / impossible / to iinderstand / and diiiiciilt / to be- 
lieve ; / by which reasSn / is baffled / and faith tried ; / — acts / whose piirpose / 
we see not ; /dispensations /whose wisdom /is above us ;/ thoughts / which 
are not / our thoughts / and ways / which are not / our ways. / In these things / 
we hear, / as it were, / the same loving / voice / which spoke / to the wondering / 
disciple / of old : / ' What I do, / thou knowest / not now ; / biit thou shalt know / 
hereafter. / ' " ' 

In the last part of the century there is a group of writers consisting 
of Pater, Swinburne, Myers, and Stevenson, who form a new school. 
Pater was their leader. He wrote symphonic prose of a new and 
beautiful variety. His work is unique in that it is carefully studied 
throughout : so Subtle are the harmonies of his style that they do not 
appear until analysis reveals them. At first sight his prose seems to 
belong to the " standard ' ' type; his touch is so light and delicate. This 
is because, Hke Flaubert, he beUeved in putting the right word in the 
right place. He paid great attention also to the arrangement of 
phrases, clauses, and sentences, and carefully planned the construction 
of each paragraph. Though "purple patches " may be occasionally 
found, such as the description of La Gioconda, they are rare ; he aims 
rather at the perfection of the whole. The varied composition of his 
sentences is one notable feature of his style. 

An extract from " Imaginary Portraits " is given below. Most 
noticeable is the prevalence of, long feet, such as the dochmiac, the 
Ionic a minore, and the third paeon. Like Newman, he is distinguished 
for quietness. 

_; Above all, /there was a desire / abroad / 16 attain /thei nstruments / of a 
freer / and more various / sacred / music / than had been / in iise / hitherto / —a 
mu^c/that might express /the whole / compass / of souls /n6w grown /t6 
manhood./ Auxerre / indeed, / then / as afterwards, / was famous /f6r its/ 
hturgical /miisic. / It was Denys, / at last, / 16 whom / the thought / occurred 
6f combmmg / m a fuller / tide / of music / all / the instriiments / then in use. 
Like the wme-god / 6f old, / he had been / a lover / and patr6n / especially / of 
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the music /of the pipe /in all /its varieties./ Here, / too, / there hid been 
evident / th6se three fashions / or ' modes ' / — first, /the simple / pastoral, / the 
homely / note / 6f the pipe, / like the piping / of the wind / itself / from off / the 
distant /fields : /then the wnd, /savige din, /that had c5st /so much to quiet / 
peoplS, / and driven / excitable / people mad. / Now / he would compose / ail 
this / 16 sweeter / purposes : / and the building / of the first / organ / became / 
like the book / 5f his life ; / it expanded / to the full compass / 5f his nature, / in 
its sorrow / and delight. / " 

Pater has a delightful way of using words in a new connection, or of 
expressing his idea in a novel phrase. In " Imaginary Portraits " he 
has said : " The competing world of life . . . gleamed very pleasantly 
russet and yeUow for the painter. " The family mansion of the Storcks 
" was, in its minute and busy well-being, like an epitome of Holland 
itself." He speaks of "cloistral refuge" and "monastic reverie." 
Of Sir Thomas Browne he wrote : "only, for him . . . there was the 
perpetual flicker of a surviving spiritual ardency, one day to assert 
itself — stranger far than any fancied odylic graveUghts." Joachim 
Du Bellay's poetry is described as having "a certain silver grace of 
fancy." In this way he varies his rhythm, which is not easy to do in 
critical writings, and he arrests the attention of the reader by an 
unusual word, which is not unlike an accidental in a melody. " The 
Renaissance " and " Marius the Epicurean " contain many rhythmical 
passages. But a part of his famous " Essay on Style " may be quoted 
on account of its relevance to the subject. 

" That imaginative prose should be the special and opportune art of the 
modem world results from two important facts about the latter : first, the chaotic 
variety and complexity of its interests, making the intellectual issue, the really 
master currents of the present time incalculable — a condition of mind little 
susceptible of the restraint proper to verse form, so that the most characteristic 
verse of the 19th century has been lawless verse ; and secondly, an all-pervading 
naturalism, a curiosity about everything whatsoever as it really is, involving a 
certain humility of attitude, cognate to what must, after all, be the less ambitious 
forms of literature. And prose thus asserting itself as the special and privileged 
faculty of the present day, will be, however critics may try to narrow its scope, as 
varied in its excellence as humanity itself reflecting on the facts of its latest 
experience — an instrument of many stops, meditative, observant, descriptive, 
eloquent, analytic, plaintive, fervid. Its beauties will be not exclusively 
' pedestrian,' it will exert in due measure all the varied charms of poetry, down 
to the rhythm which, as in Cicero or Michelet, or Newman, at their best, gives its 
musical value to every syllable." 

This is the ideal set before writers of the present day. Pater's 
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prose, though always harmonious, was not, however, very poetical. 
Swinburne, on the contrary, was a great virtuoso. His manner is so 
full of variety that traces of Carlyle, Newman, Pater, and Johnson are 
found in his work. This perhaps was inevitable, and it seems to be 
characteristic of writers in the latter part of the century that their 
compositions should be a mosaic of the strongly individual styles of . 
those who preceded them. As year by year passes it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to have a style pecuharly one's own; so that it 
would seem to be desirable that writers in prose should aim at rhythm 
rather than at originality of style. Swinburne has one striking 
characteristic, that is to say, his delight in ' ' purple patches. " In these 
he undoubtedly was influenced by Ruskin. Some of his best attempts- 
in this direction are found in " WilUam Blake." One famous passage 
on Victor Hugo, and another on Coleridge's " Christabel," and " Kubla 
Khan " occur in the " Miscellanies." Probably no other writer could 
have described so well the mystic poetry and the " Prophetic Books " 
of Blake. Here, if anywhere, "purple patches" seem eminently 
suitable to the subject. 

" To him / the veil / of outer j things / seemed / always / to tremble / with, 
some breath / behind it : / seemed / at times / to be rent / in siinder / with 
clamour / and sudden /lightning. / All the void / of earth / and air /seemed / 
to quiver /with the passage / of sentient / wings / and palpitate / iinder / the / 
pressiire / of conscious / feet. / Flowers / and weeds, / stars / and stones, / spoke / 
with articiilate /lips / and gazed /with living / eyes. / Hands were stretched 
towards him from beyond / the darkness / of material /natiire, / to tempt / 5r to 
siippSrt, /to guide /or to restrain./ His harde.st / facts / were the vaguest/ 
allegories / of other men./ To him / all symbolic / things / were literal, /all 
literal /things /symbolic. / About / his path / and about /his bed, / around / 
his ears / and under /his eyes, / an infinite / play / of spiritual /life /seethed./ 
and swarmed, / or shone / and sang. / — Spirits imprisoned in the husk and shell of 
earth consoled or menaced him. / Every leaf / bore a growth / 5f angels j /the 
pulse of every minute sounded as the falling foot of God. /tinder /the rank 
raimgnt / 5f weeds, / in the drifting / down / of thistles, / strange faces / frowned / 
and white hair / fliittered ; / tempters / and aUies, / wraiths / of the living / and 
phantoms / 5f the dead / crowded / and made populous / the winds / that blew /' 
about him, / the fields / and hills / over which / he gazed. / " 

Besides the sentences left unscanned which make blank verse, there 
are several incomplete blanks. The whole piece is extremely varied in 
harmony. One or two combinations of feet are repeated, after the 
manner of symphonic prose : 
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"to tempt / or to support, 
to guide / or to restrain." 

The following sentence is cleverly constructed in clauses nicely balanced, 
with different combinations of feet with almost metrical effect. 

"About / his path / and about / his bed, / 
around / his ears / and under / his eyes, / 
an ii^inite / play / 
of spiritiial /life / 
seethed / and swarmed / 
or shone / and san'g. / " 

Alliteration is often favoured by Swinburne : it occurs in several 
places in the passage quoted. It is particularly noticeable also in the 
splendid comparison of Blake and Whitman, as in this phrase : 

" A resolute and reflective love of liberty " 

where the unusual use of "reflective " reminds one of Pater. Both 
characteristics appear again in : 

" an expanse and exultation of wing across strange spaces of air and above 
shoreless stretches of sea." 

In the deUghtful appreciation of Victor Hugo's genius there are 
many instances of vowel music : for example, the contrast of "a " and 
"i" in "Artemis watching"; the alUteration of consonants, and 
sequence of vowel sound in " a serene splendour " ; and the repetition 
of thesparkUng letter "i " in " Olympian summit of divine indifferent 
light." In one particular Swinburne differs from Pater, in that he 
makes his cadences often finish with an emphatic word. 

Mr. Fred Myers is also of the school of Pater. His picture of 
'^Dido" in the "Classical Essays" reveals the same qualities of 
subdued tone and careful placing of words. An easily flowing rhythm 
pervades the whole passage ; there are occasional arresting words, 
such as " royal scope," " ungovernable gladness of soul " ; and a quiet 
cadence closes the paragraph, "in a biirning / parable / the passion/ 
and the pomp / of Rome." 

The prose of Robert Louis Stevenson is not remarkable for any new 
feature in rhythm. It belongs to the " standard " variety. Mr. Meredith's 
prose is not rhythmical, owing to the number of conceits he employs, 
which disturb the flow of the paragraph. 

A few works remain to be noticed which stand apart from the 
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ordinary course of rhjrthmic prose, belonging in style to a much earlier 
time. The first of these are the prose romances of William Morris, 
whose charm of style hes in its simplicity. As has been said before, it 
is akin to that of Sir Thomas Malory, being in fact a reproduction of his 
manner by careful study. The following extract is from "The Dream, " 
a short tale contributed to the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. 

" I sat / beneath / an elm tree ; / and as 1 sat / and pondered / on that still / 
•windless day /.I heard / siiddeniy / a breath / of air / rustle / through the boughs / 
6f the elm. / 1 looked up / and my heart / almost / stopped beating, / 1 knew / 
not why / as 1 watched / the path of that Breeze over the bowing lilies and the 
Tushes by the fountain ; / biit when 1 looked / to the plax:e / whence the breeze / 
had come / 1 became / all at once / aware / of an appearance / that told / me 
•why / my heart / stopped beating. / Ah / there they were, / those two / whom 
before / 1 had / but seen / in dreams / hf night, / now / before / my waking eyes / 
in broad / daylight. / One, /a knight / (for so /he seemed) /with long hair/ 
mingled / with golden / threads, / flowing / over / his mailcoat / and a bright / 
crestless / helmet / on his head, / his face / sad-lookmg, / but calm ; / and hf his 
side, / biit not touctung, / walked / a wondrouslj? / fair maiden, / clad in white, / 
her eyelids / jiist shadowing / her blue eyes : / her arms and hands / seemed to 
float /along with her /as she moved /on quickly /yet very / softly ;/ great 
rest / on them both /though sorrow / gleamed through it. / 

" When they came / opposite / to where / 1 stood, / these two./ stopped / f5r 
a while, / being / in no wise / shadowy / as 1 / have heard / men say / ghosts axe, / 
biit clear / and distinct. / They stopped / close by me, / as I stood / motionless / 
unable / to pray ; / they tiimed / to each other / face to face / and the maiden / 
said : / ' Love, /for this /oiir last /true meeting / before /the end / of all, /we 
need /a witness ;/let this man /softened /by sorrow, /even /as we are, /go 
•with lis.' / . . 

"The kn^ht/ passed his hand / across / his brow /as if /to clear /away/ 
some mist / that had gathered / there, / and said, /in a deep / murmuroiis / 
voice:/ 'Why /the last time, /dearest, /why /the last time?/ Know you 
not /how long /a time / remains / yet ? / The old man /came last night /t6 
the ivSry / house, / and told me- / it would be / a hundred years, / ay, / more, / 
before / the happy / end ! ' / 'So long ? ' / she said, / ' s5 long ? / Ah ! / love, / 
what things /words are :/ yet / this is /the last time ;/ alas, / alas / for the 
weary / years ! ' / " 

If this narrative is compared ■with passages in the "Morte 
d'Arthur," such as the " Story of the GraU," the " Loss of the sword 
Excalibur," many resemblances in style -will be discovered. Both 
writers have a rising rhythm, varied by trochees, and a great many 
monosyllables, some of which take a strong emphasis, such as " why," 
"now," "one," "cahn," "true," "yet," in the passage quoted. 
Both hide blank verses skilfully in the context ; for example : 
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" as I have heard men say ghosts are, but clear " 
" Know you not how long a time remains . . . words are." 

The last sentence would be a complete series of five blank verses 
were it not for the intrusion of one or two words. One word prevents 
the following phrase from being a rhyming couplet : 

" whom / before I had but seen in dreams by night, 
now / before my waiting eyes in biroad daylight." 

There is a gentle undulating movement in the sentence : 

" her arms and hands seemed to float along with her as she moved on quickly, 
yet very softly." 

The motion of the rhythm corresponds to that suggested by the sense. 
Morris, Uke Malory, welds together both conversation and narrative 
with perfect ease. Both authors use copulatives with discretion, and 
keep up a continual flow of music. 

In 1884 the " Revised Version " of the Bible was published, and 
some of the changes made are important. The desire for exact 
scholarship led the revisers to reduce the. number of synonyms and 
often to make a conspicuous alteration in the rhythm. For example, 
in " Symeon's Hymn " : 

A.V. — "Lord, /n5w /lettest/thou/thyservant/depart/in peace/according/ 

t6 thf word / " 
R.V. — "Now / lettest / thou / thy servant / depart / Lord / according / 1& 

thf word /in peace. / " 
A.V. — "to be a light /to lighten /the Gentfles /and /to be the glory / of 

thy people / Israel. /" 
R.V. — "Alight /for revelation /to the Gentiles /and the glory/of thy people / 

Israel. / " 

In both cases the Revised Version is smoother in rhythm ; but in 
the second quotation it has lost the beauty of the repeated "i," and 
the movement is less rapid owing to the omission of the words '' to be." 

The substitution of " Love " for " Charity " in i Cor. xiii, has 
entirely changed the rhythm. Here, also, the bright vowel " i, " which 
gains much by repetition, is lost. The dactyl " Charity " gave speed 
to the rhythm, and added to the cumulative effect of the whole ; these 
qualities disappear to a certain extent with the use of the sonorous 
monosyllable "Love." This is , noticeable throughout the whole 
chapter ; but the last verse affords an excellent example : 
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A.V. — " And now / abideth / faith / h-ope / charity, / these three, / but the 
greatest / of these / Is charity. / " 

R.V. — " But now / abideth / faith / hope / love, / these three, / and the 
greatest / 5f these / is love. / " 

The difference in the cadence of this verse is due to the greater variety 
of feet in the Authorised Version as compared with the Revised 
Version, which has almost, too many monosyllables. Compare also 
the phrases : 

A.V. — '■ whether there be knowledge it shall vanish away. " 
R.V. — " whether there be knowledge it shall be done away." 

Here " vanish away " is not only more musical and rapid in sound, but 
it has a more subtle effect upon the reader because of its associations. 
" Clanging cymbal " is harsh and ugly compared with " tinkUng 
■cymbal." Again the vowel music of the words, "Now /we see/ 
through a glass / darkly / " (A.V.) is much more expressive of the 
meaning than, " Now / we see / in a mirror / darkly / " (R.V.). The 
tripping sound of the trochee takes away from the dignity of the phrase. 
Exact scholarship in the case of the Bible is, of course, most desirable,, 
and rhythm must take a second place where changes are really necessary . 

Christina Rossetti wrote beautiful prose of two very different 
styles. The one belongs to the seventeenth century, the other to the 
niiieteenth. A delightful variety of rhythm is found in a fairy-tale 
called "Hero," of which a passage is quoted below. It is essentially 
nineteenth century in style, through the omission of articles and 
•conjunctions, such as one finds in De Quincey and'Carlyle. But it is 
unique in gracefulness and lightness of touch, so that one thinks 
involuntarily of the elves who " on the sands with printless foot do 
chase the ebbing Neptune." The rhythm dances rather than flows 
along, and exactly suits the subject, for who could believe in fairies 
who walked " with even step and musing gait " ? 
« 

" A hum, a buzz, voices singing and speaking, the splash of fountains, airy 
laughter, rustling wings, the noise of a thousand leaves and flower-cups in com- 
motion. Sparks dancing in the twilight, dancing feet, joy and triumph ; unseen 
hands loosing succous, interlacing stalks from their roots beneath the water ; 
towing a lily-raft across the lake, down a, tortuous inland creek, through Fairy 
harbour, out into the open sea. 

" On the lily-raft lay Hero, crowned with lilies, at rest. A swift tide was 
running from Fairy-coast to Man side : every wave heaving her to its silver crest 
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bore her home-wards ; every wind whistling from the shore urged her home- 
wards. Seals and unicorns dived on either hand, unnoticed ! All the tumbling 
porpoises in the ocean could not have caught her eye." 

Music of a very different character is found in the " Collects " of 
Cliristina Rossetti. She has attained a wonderful mastery of the 
euphony which distinguishes the English Book of Common Prayer. 
The following are a few specimens of this beautiful collection : 

" O Lord Jesus Christ, Anointed with the oil of gladness above Thy fellows, 
help us, I pray Thee, to refuse the evil and to choose the good ; and shed abroad 
in our hearts those blessed gifts of the Holy Ghost, love, joy and peace : until 
that day when in heaven all Thine elect shall sing to Thee in the gladness of their 
heart and the joy of their espousals." 

" O Lord Jesus Christ, Lily of the Valleys, clothe us, I beseech Thee, in white- 
ness of purity, greenness of hope, fragrance of prayer : and grant that no enemy 
may pluck us out of Thy Hand." 

" O Lord Jesus Christ, Love strong as death, yea, that hast overcome death, 
let the triumph of Thy victory fill the earth, and in every soul of man set up, O 
Conqueror, Thy trophy. Cast out death, complete Thy work of redemption by 
the Redemption of the body ; consider, I entreat Thee, how the whole creation 
groaneth.and travaileth in pain together until now, and in Love and Might 
deliver us." 

These Collects differ from those in the Prayer Book in omitting the 
final ascription to God ; but the music of the rhythm is the same, and 
no jar nor jolt troubles its flow. The points to be noticed are the 
balance and antithesis of clauses and sentences ; the use of parallelism 
in word and phrase ; example : " to refuse the evil, and to choose the 
good " ; " the gladness of their heart and the joy of their espousals " ; 
" Be Thou, our happiness on earth, our rapture in heaven." 

Sometimes there are triplets of words or phrases ; example : " love, 
joy and peace '' ; " whiteness of purity, greenness of hope, fragrance 
of prayer." In the last phrase there is an exquisite sequence of vowel 
music in the gradual lowering of the pitch from " i" to " e" and 
finally to "a." Emphasis is obtained by sometimes placing the 
important word or clause at the end, keeping the ear in suspense; 
example: "and in every soul of man set up, O Conqueror, Thy 
trophy " ; and in the same collect, " Consider . . . and in Love and 
Might deliver us." How skilfully, too, the words of the Bible are 
introduced, not as quotations, but as a part of the structure of the 
whole. There is a wonderful melody in the prose of these Collects. 
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Many authors have perforce been omitted, as it is only possible to 
follow the general outlines that "rhythmic prose " has taken during 
the century. It remains only to sum up the main points with regard 
to this subject. 

It has been seen that the "prose rhythm " of the present day is 
the outcome of those historic changes through which the language has 
passed ; that the secret of its charm is the variety of composition which 
is due to the mingling of such different elements as Anglo-Saxon, 
French, and Latin words and constructions, and the gradual accumula- 
tion of a vocabulary enlarged from many sources. It has been noted 
that the suggestions made on this subject by the "Classics " apply 
even to English prose and are justified by the practice of writers to-day. 

" Rhythmic prose " has developed continuously. Even the 
nineteenth century, which has many original' varieties of rhythmic 
composition, owes a debt to the past, something of its nature being 
traced in the " Romances " of the eighteenth century, and to the 
writings of Swift, Sir Thomas Browne, and Jeremy Taylor. 

Finally, prose may be divided into four classes : 

1. Plain prose, which attempts no sort of rhythm. 

2. " Standard ' ' prose, where rhythm is subdued but never absent, 

3. Elaborate rhythmic prose. 

4. Hybrid verse-prose, such as is employed by Ossian and Blake, 
but which calls for no further remark, as it is not really prose. 

Elaborate " rhythmic " prose differs from " standard " prose in that 
it admits of a far greater variety of melodies. Both may have long 
sentences and carefully-constructed clauses. But, while the move- 
ment of the one will be uniform and smooth, in the other it will be now 
rapid, now slow, now stately, and now hv.ely, swelling and subsiding 
like waves on the seashore. Both should have special regard to 
cadences, which may be simple, emphatic, or graduated. The rhythm 
of the one owes its charm at times to balanced periods. The other 
obtains its music by the omission or inversion of words, and often by 
the careful introduction of metre and vowel music. 

Compared with poetry, rhythmic prose has far greater hberty in 
composition. It can vary its effects by juxtaposition of metres, by 
the alternation of feet, and the use of longer groups of syllables than 
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would be allowed in verse. It agrees with poetry in the use of vowel 
music, alliteration, and onomatopoeia. It would not be easy to 
determine how far poetry has helped the development of rhythmic 
prose. Doubtless the amount of blank verse which h^s been produced 
since the sixteenth century has contributed something towards it. 
Many famous poets like Coleridge, Landor, and Swinburne have been 
great masters of prose. On the other hand, very talented prose writers 
such as De Quincey, Ruskin, and Pater have done httle for poetry. 

While the nineteenth century owes much to the ages preceding it, 
it has developed two new features of great importance. In poetry 
there has been more freedom of versification and a greater choice of 
subjects. A similar widening of scope has taken place in rhythmic 
prose ; it has been more original in construction and has thrown off 
the stiffness of the eighteenth century with its blocks of sentences and 
monotonous sentiment. There has been more hfe, fire, and energy. 
Ornate prose is no longer confined to works of devotion and romantic 
descriptions of scenery. It has found its way into history, criticism, 
and biography. 

To what degree rhythm should be employed in these different 
species of composition is not easy to determine. History and novels 
belong to the class of "standard" prose, but occasionally flights of imag- 
ination are not out of place, particularly in the latter, which offer 
great opportunities for the display of rhythmic talent. In essays and 
biographies it is especially suitable for appreciations and comparisons. 
Writers may introduce " purple patches," or strive for perfect unity of 
rhythm in the whole. There are certain kinds of composition, such as 
phantasies, dreams, sermons, theological treatises and devotional 
works, which admit of a sustained rhythm throughout. 

The prose of the nineteenth century is remarkable for its revival of 
rhythm in these various forms. It has improved upon the eighteenth 
century in the novel and in history, as in the work of Southey and 
Charles Kingsley. It has broken fresh ground as regards essays and 
biographies and the dream-fugue. The best traditions of the past have 
been preserved by Morris and Christina Rossetti, by Newman and 
Mansel. The development has proceeded along two Unes. Southey, 
Newman, and Pater have produced masterpieces of quiet melody ; De 
Quincey, Ruskin, and Swinburne have enriched hterature with mar- 
vellous works of elaborate and varied harmonies. At the end of the 
century a new tendency manifested itself, the desire for a greater 
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perfection in the use of words, for a better understanding of their 
meaning and musical value. 

Great praise then is due to the authors of the last century. It is 
fascinating to trace the beginnings of a new music in Coleridge, in- 
creasing in volume and power when De Quincey took up his magic pen, 
and, like a nightingale, poured forth with all his might sweet and 
throbbing melodies : to observe how Landor refreshed the weary with 
new dreams of exquisite calm and pure deKght ; to listen to the 
fragments of song, mingled with floods of harmony, inspired by the 
deep passions of two heroic souls, when Carlyle and Ruskin meditated 
on life and its philosophy ; to mark how Pater and Swinburne revived 
visions of the great men of the past, whose devoted labours in painting 
the truth have so enriched posterity ; and to discover how many 
lesser notes there are, of tragic sorrows and of fairy joys, of old and new 
romance. But, above and beyond all, there have been the deep and 
solemn organ tones of wonderful symphonies, renewing faith and hope 
in the holiest and highest mysteries of Heaven. 

" All art tends towards music," said Mr. Pater, and so perhaps the 
day may come when prose may sometimes pass into pure music, as 
poetry did in " Kubla Khan." The dream-fugue and fairy phantasies 
seem to point the way. But it must be remembered that great art can 
only be the outcome of noble thoughts ; that true emotion will find 
appropriate and harmonious expression ; that a noble subject must 
needs have an honourable setting ; and so the faithful narrative of 
glorious deeds, the purest outpourings of the soul, the deepest and 
holiest convictions of mankind, should be set forth in the most beautiful 
rhythm of which words are capable. 
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